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TIMS-MONEY  An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  for  Septeraoer  12  says: 

MRKET  "The  rise  to  7  per  cent  in  the  rate  on  Wall  Street  loans  running 

for  the  rest  of  the  present  year  is  one  of  those  strange  phenomena 
which  have  repeatedly  the  last  two  years  puzzled  "bankers  and 
economists.    The  significance  of  a  rate  for  money  in  a  great  central  world  market 
will  usually  be  judged  hy  comparison  with  other  markets  or  with  other  periods. 
Either  basis  of  comparison  gives  an  aspect  of  the  extraordinary  to  the  present 
time-money  market, ^    A  7  per  cent  rate  for  such  loans  has  been  quoted  on  fall 
Street  in  only  three  of  the  past  thirty  years,  and  all  three  were  occasions  of 
a  gravely  deranged  financial  situation.    When  ninety-day  loans  on  Wall  Street 
went  in  1920  to  this  week's  rate  or  higher,  discounts  at  London  had  risen  to  6 
per  cent,  with  the  bank  rate  7  per  cent  at  London  and  6  at  Paris.    Much  the  sane 
condition  existed  in  Augnist,  1914,  and  October,  1907;  the  strain  on  credit  was 
world-wide.    But  this  week  the  open-market  discount  rate  at  London  is  only  4| 
per  cent,  at  Paris  3^.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  this  dis- 
crepancy, ujiless  in  some  such  period  as  the  'free-silver  campaign'  of  1896,  when 
political  distrust  made  banl:s  unwilling  to  lend,  even  on  the  best  securities  at 
inviting  prices. 


AJffiEICAH  A  special  dispatch  from  Swampscott,Mass, ,  in  the  press 

CHEivHCAL  to-day  says:  "The  seventy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

SOCIETY  CON-      Chemical  Society  opened  here  yesterday  with  a  convention  of  the 
VENTION  Executive  Council  as  the  first  official  gathering  for  the  discus- 

sions which  will  last  through  the  week. .Colonel  I^rston  Taylor 
Bogert,  head  of  the  organic  laboratory  at  Columbia  University,  In 
an  interview  told  of  the  work  going  on  in  the  making  of  synthetic  perfumes,  which 
he^  believes  vrill  in  a  few  years  entirely  displace  perfujnes  from  natural  products. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in.  perfume  as  occurred  in  drags  and  dyes,'  Colonel 
Bogert  said.     «It  used  to  be  thought  that  only  the  natural  dyes  were  good,  but 
the  best  and  fastest  dyes  Imown  now  arc  synthetic.     It  took  ten  years  to  make 
the  American  people  realize  that,  and  it  will  probably  be  more  difficult  to  show 
tnem  that  sjqathetic  perfumes  are  better  than  those  m^de  from  the  natural  products. 
A  report  giving  assurance  that  Corigress  is  ready  to  act  on  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Health,  as  a  scientific  clearing  house  in  the  fight 
against  disease,  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  of  New  York  to  the  Division  of 
Medicinal  Chemistry.    The  scheme  is  embodied  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Ransdell  of  Louisiana..,." 


5'^^'™^  ^  Berlin  wireless  to  the  press  yesterday  states  that 

Ui\  COOPESA-       The  German  Eanlcers'  Association,  holding  its  convention  at 

Cologne,  lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that  agriculture  will  furnish 
baXiking  institutions  with  one  of  the  most  profitable  fields  if 
properly  cultivated.    Seen  from  the  financial  standr)oint,  the 
b-erraan  farmers  form  cooperative  societies  similar  to  those  in  Denmark  if  sm^ll 
laming  is  to  be  made  a  paying  proposition.    Cooperative  methods  will  also  en- 
able improvement  in  intensive  fertilization  and  marketing,  the  latter  being  the 
best  developed  in  America,  the  bankers  believe. 
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An  editorial  in  O?iio  Stockman  and' Farmer  for  September  8  says: 
"Po-ultrymen  are  as  contrary  as  a  sitting  hen.    Realizing  the  need  for 
standard  nomenclat-are  in  describing  the  quality  of  chicks,  eggs,  etc., 
they  meet,  devise  elaborate  plans  for  standardization  and  then  pro- 
ceed  to  reiterate  their  original  stands.    One  organization  goes  on 
record  in  favor  of  one  standard,  to  be  answered  by  another  coming  out 
for  the  other  one,  and  like  a  sitting  hen  each  has  reasonable  grounds 
on  which  to  base  its  contentions.    All  this  fluster  is  over  what 
'accredited'  shall  signify.     It  might  be  well  for  both  factions  to 
forget  the  word,  say  tested  when  they  mean  tested,  inspected  when 
they  mean  inspected,  and  give  State  departments  of  agriculture  au- 
thority under  Federal  supervision  to  certify  poultry.    But  the  present 
advantage  looks  bigger  to  some  than  future  gain,  and  may  be  bigger  if 
they  succeed  in  confusing  the  public  and  destroying  confidence  in 
their  product." 

St. Lawrence  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  writing  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 

Waterway     for  September  8  on  the  St. Lawrence  Waterway  Development  as  an  aid  to 
the  farmer,  says  in  part:  "...Ihe  most  powerful  demand  for  the 
deepening  of  the  St. Lawrence  waterway  comes  from  the  American  Middle 
West,  with  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  a  close  second.    The  States 
of  the  interior  demand  a  cheap  waterway  route  to  the  sea  for  their 
agricultural  exports  and  to  maintain  domestic  manufacturing  parity 
with  the  seaboard;  and  twenty-one  of  them  officially  compose  and  are 
supporting  the  activities  of  the  G-reat  Lakes-St. Lawrence  Tidewater 
Association.     Increases  in  rail  freight  rates  since  the  World  War 
have  in  effect  removed  the  farmers  of  the  interior  many  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  foreign  markets.    0?he  same  increase  plus  the  reduc- 
tion of  transportation  charges  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts,  due  to  the  Panama  Canal,  has  in  effect  moved  Chicago  away 
from,  and  brought  Uew  York  nearer  to,  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
whole  littoral  of  that  ocean.    The  domestic  distribution  areas  of 
interior  cities  are  reduced  and  industry  tends  to  move  backward 
toward  the  Atlantic  and  westward  to  the  Pacif ic. . . .So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  foreign  trade  side  of  the  development  of  the 
St. Lawrence  waterway  that  little  has  been  said  about  the  great  exten- 
sion of  coasting  trade  tliat  will  result.    The  Atlantic  Coast  cities 
will  have  cheap  v/ater  transport  for  their  raw  materials  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent.    The  railroads,  relieved  of  much  slow  and 
bulky  traffic,  will  have  opportunity  to  improve  and  enlarge  their 
traffic  in  manufactured  goods.    Any  local  losses  that  New  York  might 
suffer  including  the  offense  to  her  pride  of  seeing  so  much  marine 
activity  diverted  to  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  more  than  made  up  by 
her  domestic  commerce. .. .The  St. Lawrence  is  only  another  facility, 
and  a  much  needed  one,  for  American  commerce,  always  threatened  by 
the  menace  of  transport  inadequacy.    It  will  take  ten  years  to  com- 
plete^ the  new  deep  water  route.    Traffic  is  likely  to  increase  so 
mnich  in  that  time  that  Hew  York  as  well  as  her  tributary  railways 
may  welcome  its  help." 


Poultry 
Standards 
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Products  September  11— Q-rain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring 

wheat  (13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1.23  7/8  to  $1.29  7/8;  No. 2  red 
winter  Chicago  $1,35;  Kansas  City  $1.38  to  $1,39;  No. 2  hard  winter 
{12^3  protein)  Kansas  City  $i.07|-  to  $l.l(>g-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not 
on  protein  "basis)  Chicago  $1.10j;  Ife,nsas  City  $1,04  to  $1.06;  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $1  to  $1,00^;  Mirjieapolis  91  to  94fJ;  Kansas  City 
93  to  94jzJ;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.02  to  $1,02^;  Minneapolis 
96  to  98^;  Kansas  City  96  to  96^^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  40  to 
42|-jzJ;  Minneapolis  36  7/8  to  37  7/8^  Kansas  City  41  to  42^^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted:    Sla'oghter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $15,10  to  $18.25;  cows,  good 
and  choice,  $9,25  to  $13,35;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$14,35  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $17,50  to  $18,50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $14,50;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs,)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $12*15  to  $13; 
light  lights  (130-150  lbs.)  medium  to  choice,  $11,40  to  $13,15; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-150  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  ^10,25  to 
$12,15  (  soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  fx-om  above  quo- 
tations). Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $13,85  to  $15.15;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$13  to  $14.75. 

Now  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $1,25-$1,50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.10  f.o.b.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Eound  Wliites  $1-$1.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  70^-«75$z?  f.o.b. 
New  'fork  domestic  type  cabbage  closed  at  $35-$40  bulk  per  ton  in 
city  mrkets;  $25-$26  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Colorado  Salmon  Tint  and 
Pink  Meat  cantaloupes  bro^oght  $1-$1.25  per  standard  flat  crate  in 
cons-aming  centers;  55.^-70^  f.o.b,  Eocky  I'ord.    Pennsylvania  Elberta 
peaches  sold  at  $l,75-$3  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.  Michi- 
gan Elbertas  $2-$2.25  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49|^;  91  score,  49f ;  90  score,  48^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  26  to  27fJ;  Single  Daisies,  28^;  Yo^ong  Americas,  27<^. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Ne?r  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  24  points  to  17. 98^.^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  17  points  to  17.22^'.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  were  dovm  IS  points,  closing  at  17.3065.    The  average 
price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined 
22  points  to  17.39^-  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price 
stood  at  21,396.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ,) 
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CHEMICAL  At  the  scientific  session  of  the  American  Chemical 

SOCIETY  Society  yesterday,  Prof.  Samael  W.  Parr,  president  of  the  society, 

COWEHTION         s-ummed  up  chemistry^ s  contribution  to  htiman  welfare.    "There  is 
no  other  field  of  research,"  ho  srad,  ".^Mch  has  to  the  same  de- 
gree potential  contrihution^to  h-uman  welfare  as  the  field  of 
chemistry.    Whether  we  travel  on  foot  in    chrome- tanned  shoes  and  rayon  stock- 
ings or  roll  to  work  on  ruhher  wheels  and  concrete  roads,  we  travel  hy  chemical 
grace  and  good  will.    If  we  land  in  the  hospital,  the  chemist  has  anticipated 
our  coming  and  is  there  "before  us  with  remedial  agents." 

William  Haynes,  of  ITew  York,  chairman  of  the  symposium  on  nitrogen,  said 
the  production  ot  ^nthaiiw  nitrogen  already  is  UiO  years  ahead  of  next  year's 
requirements  and  that  nitrogen  works  have  had  to  he  scrapped  six  months  after 
their  building,  because  of  technical  improvements.    The  result  he  foresees  is 
cheaper  fertilizer,  which  should  react  to  produce  more  food  per  acre.    He  de- 
scribed nitrogen  as  a  sort  of  Aiad,din's  lamp  which  responds  to  the  chemists 
touch  by  combining  to  become  an  important  part  of  scores  of  every-day  chemical 
utilities,  from  refrigeration  to  roofing  and  medicines. 

The  food  improvement  aims  of  chemists  were  described  by  Dr.  Fred  C. 
Blanck,  food  research  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.    He  forecast  the  possibilit;^ 
of  chemical  sugars  from  pods  of  peas  and  told  of  making  skim  milk  into  powders 
and  imking  profits  out  of  the  skin  of  fniits,  to  illustrate  the  chemist's  ob- 
jectives. (Press,  Sept,  13.) 

A  Boston  dispatch  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  September  12  says: 
"Dr.  Jocelyn  Thorpe,  British  chemist,  in  reviewing  the  past  hundred  years'  de- 
velopment in  chemistry,  declared  that  some  400,000  chemical  compounds  ha,ve  been 
added  to  the  list  knov/n  and  many  more  are  to  be  added.    The  importance  of  com- 
bustion in  its  many  phases  from  the  chemical  point  of  view  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects taken  up  with  especial  interest  yesterday  and  particularly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  power  for  industrial  purposes  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  etc..." 

The  press  yesterday  says:  "Discovery  of  a  process  which  may 
supersede  even  the  great  post-war  achievements  of  G-orman  science  in  the  produc- 
tion of  f ormaldehj'de,  formic  acid  and  methanol  was  announced  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Layng 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  before  the  American  Chemical  Society  convention. 
Poi-maldehyde  and  methanol  are  the  starting  points  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
resins  and  plastics  found  in  radio  sets,  automobiles,  countless  molded  materials 
and  in  many  forms  of  art.    Methanol  is  used  in  great  quantities  in  many  chemi- 
cal industries  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  paint  and  varnish.  With 
alterations  in  the  designs  of  internal  combustion  engines,  methanol  may  become 
important  as  a  motor  fuel,  Professor  Lptyng  said.    A  chief  outcome  of  the  process 
described  by  Professor  Layng,  it  was  asserted,  v/ill  be  its  utilization  in  the 
oil  fields  of  the  Southwest,  where  imraense  quantities  of  natural  gas  go  to  viraste. 
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Chain  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  September  6  says: 

Stores         "Farm.ers  are  not  the  only  people  who  are  brought  vcp  against  the  tre- 
and  Retail  mendous  changes  which  are  going  on  in  modern  business  methods.  The 
Grocery-     New  York  State  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  is  told  that  30  per  cent 
men  of  the  total  grocery  distribution  of  the  country  now  is  in  the  hands 

of  the  chains,  and  more  than  one- third  of  the  chain  store  business 
now  is  done  by  five  chains;  that  chain  stores  now  dictate  to  manu- 
facturers.   Hence,  the  retail  grocerymen  have  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
problem  before  them.    They  must  •  simply  combine  in  strong  associations, 
so  big  and  so  well  united  that  they  can  demand  the  same  terms  from 
manufacturers  as  the  chain  stores." 

Reclamation  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  September  10  says: 

Work  "Should  the  Government  postpone  further  reclamation  work  until  there 

is  a  demonstrated  need  for  further  agricultural  production?    This  is 
one  of  the  seven  questions  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  to  its  member  organizations  for  a  referendum.  The 
vote  should  rightly  favor  a  postponement  of  further  development. 
Agriculture  is  badly  out  of  adjustment  because  production  is  greater 
than  demand  and  even  legislative  means  are  being  devised  to  get  rid 
of  the  surplus.    For  several  years  Corigress  has  been  devoting  time  to 
such  measures  and  in  two  recent  years  has  taxed  the  Executive's  time 
for  a  study  of  the  measures  it  has  passed.    But  while  engaged  in  this 
endeavor  to  reduce  or  control  the  surplus  it  has  been  voting  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  Interior  to  reclaim  and  bring  more 
land  under  cultivation  and  still  further  increase  the  surplus.  No 
matter  how  efficiently  the  engineering  work  may  be  done,  the  scheme 
can  not  be  a  success  unless  there  is  an  economic  need  for  it.  The 
failiire  and  abandonment  of  some  projects  after  attempts  have  been 
made  to  farm  them  prove  there  is  yet  no  need  for  such  ventures. .Why 
spend  millions  of  good  money  to  put  more  land  under  cultivation 
while  the  agricultural  community  is  complaining  of  overproduction? 
In  effect,  reclamation  is  not  an  engineering,  but  an  agricultural 
matter.    Why  put  the  engineers  to  work  when  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion shows  there  is  no  economic  need  for  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands?" 

Small  ToTO  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  September  7  says:  "There 

Business      are  two  great  forces  struggling  in  the  Nation.    One  is  a  force  that 
Men  tends  to  make  America  a  Nation  of  industrial  cities  relying  on  foreign 

farms  for  part  of  its  food  products;  the  other  is  the  force  that 
tends  to  keep  the  United  States  a  v/ell-balanced  Nation  with  a  full 
share  of  income  and  opportunity  for  the  people  on  the  farms.    In  this 
struggle,  which  is  all  the  more  serious  because  it  is  not  clearly  seen 
by  all,  the  country  town  has  held  an  intermediate  and  fluctuating 
position.  Where  should  the  coimtry  town  stand?    We  have  spoken  be- 
fore of  'Town  and  Country,'  the  valuable  book  by  E«  E.  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller  had  something  very  worth  while  to  say  on  this.  We  vvish  it 
could  be  read  carefully  by  every  business  man  in  every  country  town. 
'The  town  has,  first  of  all,  to  determine  whether  it  will  consider 
itself  as  belonging  with  the  city  or  with  the  country,  whether  it  is 
more  Interested  in  seeing  the  great  city  grow    or  in  seeing  the 
neighboring  countryside  prosper.    The  rule  has  been,  I  think,  for 
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the  little  town  to  think  in  city  terms;  for  the  country  town  hanker 
or  merchant  or  professional  ma,n  to  feel  that  in  any  conflict  of  in- 
terests between  city  and  country,  ho  should  help  fill  up  the  ranks 
led  "by  his  fellow  business  men  in  the  city,  rather  than  ra.nge  himself 
alongside  the  farmers  living  about  him.    This  feeling  is  a  mistaken 
one;  that,  as  between  city  and  country,  the  small-tora  business  man 
is  really  part  of  the  country  and  sho-old  so  feel  and  so  conduct  hin>- 
self •    It  is  from  the  country  and  not  from  the  city  tliat  he  gets  his 
living;  it  is  to  the  country  and  not  to  the  city  that  he  must  look  for 
the  materials  of  growth  that  will  make  his  town  larger  and  more  pros- 
perous. ' " 
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Farm 

Products  September  12 —  G-rain  Quotations:  Ho.l  Dk.  No. Spring  wheat 

(13^  protein)  Minneapolis,  $1.22  3/8-$1.28  3/8;  No, 2  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.34-^-;  Kansas  City  $1.38^-$1.39 ;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^ 
protein)  Kansas  City,  $1,07^-$1,10-|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.10|-$1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.03-$1.04|;  No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Chicago  $1.01-|;  Minneapolis  93-96{^;  Kansas  City  94-95j^;  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago.  $1,02|-$1.03;|;  Minneapolis  99^-.$!;  Kansas  City 
97-98^;  No,3  white  oats  Chicago  40|-43f ;  Minneapolis  37  1/8-38  l/S^zJ; 
Kansas  City,  41-42^-w 

Livestock  prices  quoted:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.),  good  and  choice,  $15.10-$18.35;  cows,  good 
and  choice,  $9,25-$13.35;  heifers, (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$14,35-$17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $17.50-$18,50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12-$14,25,    Hogs:  heavy 
weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $12,30-$13.15;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice,  $11,50-$13.25;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $10.25-$12.25  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Sheep: 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs;  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$13»75-$14»70;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $13- 
$14.75. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $1.25-$1,50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.10-$1.15  f.o.b.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  TOiites  $1-$1.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.  Virginia 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged  $3,50-$5  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets. 
New  Jersey  arrivals  brought  $1.75-$2.50  per  bushel  hamper.    New  York 
domestic  type  cabbage  $30-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  city  markets;  $25-$27 
f .o,b,  Rochester.    Best  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  brought 
$3,50--$4,25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.*    Eastern  Wealthy 
apples  ranged  $1.25-$2  per  bushel  in  city  markets.    Delav/are  and 
Maryland  Delicious  $2-$2.25  and  Grimes  $1.50  in  New  York  City. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  4  points  to  18.02{/^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  4  points  to  17, 26$^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  advanced  11  points  to  17.41{z5.    The  average  price 
of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  1  point 
to  17.40{zJ  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at 
21,83^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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NATION'S  Secretary  Mellon  oelieves  that  "business  is  in  a  satis*- 

PEOSPESITY        factory  condition  and  on  a  sound  basis.    He  has  made  a  report 
to  that  effect  to  President  Ooolidge.    The  country  as  a  whole, 
the  Secretary  feels,  is  prosperous  and  he  does  not  see  any 
indication  of  a  depression  or  sl"uj:np  in  activities.    The  high  money  rates  that 
have  "been  quoted  on  security  loans  have  hot,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mellon,  had 
any  serious  effect  upon  general  "business  activities,  altho-ugh  this  may  not  con- 
tinue to  he  the  case  if  the  rates  are  maintained  over  an  extended  period.  In 
this  connection  the  point  was  made  that  at  present  commercial  Interests  do  not 
have  to  pay  the  same  rate  for  loans  as  tr-.     vhich  is  "being  asked  for  stock  mar#* 
ket  operations.    In  regard  to  agriculturo,  Mr.  Mellon  "believes  that  the  year  will 
"be  a  good  one  for  the  farmers  in  general.  (Press,  Sept,  14.) 


AMERICAIT  A  special  dispatch  from  Swampscott,  Ivlass.,  to  the  press 

CHEMICAL  to-day  gives  the  following  lata  from  yesterday's  session  of  the 

SOCIETY  American  Chemical  Society:  "Dr.  J.  W.  Turrentine,  chief  of  potash 

investigations  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
in  a  paper  before  the  division  of  fertilizer  chemistry,  stated 
that  the  United  States  has  advanced  to  third  place  among  the  nations  in  potash 
production.  'While  this  substantial  gain  doubtless  will  be  maintained,'  Doctor 
Turrentine  said,  'the  rate  of  increase  is  too  great  to  be  regarded  as  an  estab- 
lished order.  With  the  interest  now  existing  in  the  development  of  an  American 
potash  industry  and  the  diversification  of  raw  materials  of  potash  manufacture 
now  undergoing  preliminary  exploitation,  the  continued  growth  of  the  domestic 
industry  can  be  expected.'  Dr.  P.B,  Dunbar  of  the  Pood,  Drug  and  Insecticide 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  told  the  meeting 
that  food  law  enforcing  agencies  and  a  demand  for  higher  quality  on  the  part  of 
the  women  of  the  country  have  obtained  for  America  the  best  quality  of  food  in 
the  world.  'The  network  of  food  law  enforcing  agencies  of  the  United  States  G-ov- 
ernment  to-day  guarantees  to  the  American  ta,ble  a  safer,  more  honest  and  m.ore 
wholesome  food  supply  than  is  available  in  any  other  country,'  he  decla.red. . . 


EXPSEIMBNTAL  A  Berlin  wireless  to  The  New  York  Times  for  to-day  says: 

BEEEDING-  IN_      "Seeing  blue  monkeys,  yellow  rats  and  rabbits  with  chinchilla 
ANIMALS  AND       furs,  is  not  necessarily  any  more  a, symptom  of  alcoholism.  These 
PLANTS  strange  creatures  really  exist  and /iKJ't®  merely  creations  of  a 

morbid  fancy.  Proof  was  furnished  yesterday  at  the  opening  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  f  '^  ■  .'Breeding  Science  at  Muencheberg  near 
the  G-erman  capita.!.    The  exhibits  in  tho  new  institute  show  that  theories  on 
heredity  taken  as  gospel  truths  two  decades  ago  v/ere  entirely  wrong. «, At  the 
opening  of  the  institute  the  director.  Professor  Erwin  Baur,  explained  that  he 
succeeded  in  breeding  more  than  1,000  combinations,  among  them  yellow  rats, 
monkeys  with  bluish  furs  and  many  other  strange-looking  creatures.    The  instl-  - 
tute  exhibits  40,000  varieties  of  dandelic.iS,  all  produced  by  crossing  old  and 
new  breeds." 
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Cubans  The  Journal  of  CommeJ*6e  for  September  12  states  that  Cuba's 

S-ugair  next  crop  grinding  of  all  its  cane  will  not  be  more  than  4,700,000 

Crop  tons,  a  large  portion  of  which  will  be  exported  to  Europe,  according 

to  a  cablegram  sent  to  this  city  by  the  Santa  Clara  Producers'  Associa- 
tion.   The  recent  announcement  that  Cuba  would  abandon  the  restriction 
as  to  production  and  sale  of  her  sugar  caused  a  great  deal  of  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  United  States  producers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar. 


Farm  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Eanch  for  September  8  says:  "A  sur- 

Survey  vey  of  52,757  farms  in  the  G-reat  Lakes  dairy  section  brings  out  the 
In  Great  the  following  facts:  Seventeen  per  cent  of  these  farms  are  equipped 
Lakes  with  electric  lights;  13  per  cent  use  electric  power;  20  per  cent 

have  radio  sets;  25  per  cent  have  power  washing  machines;  24  per  cent 
have  furnace  heat;  14  per  cent  have  running  water  in  the  house  and 
30  per  cent  have  running  water  in  the  barns;  11  per  cent  have  bath 
tubs  and  7  per  cent  have  both  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  the  house. 
Over  85  per  cent  of  the  52,757  farms  in  the  survey  had  homes  and 
outbuildings  of  substantial  construction,  with  the  homes  well  fur- 
nished.   Where  did  the  money  come  from  to  pay  for  these  comforts  and 
luxuries?    The  report  says  it  came  from  cows,  chickens,  and  hogs; 
that  the  semimonthly  cream  check  was  the  largest  factor  in  the  pros- 
perity of  these  farmers.    Farm  and  Ranch  ventures  to  add  a  guess  that 
100  per  cent  of  these  farmers  produce  the  bulk  of  the  feed  consumed 
by  the  livestock  on  the  place;  that  they  rotate  their  crops  and  keep 
their  soil  up  to  a  high  level  of  productiveness*" 

Hew  Record  The  price  of  seats  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  crossed  the 

?iWP  Stock    $400,000  mark  for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  exchange 
Exchange      September  11  when  arrangements  were  made  for  a  sale  at  $410,000,  a  new 
Seat  high  record.  This  compares  with  the  last  sale  at  $375,000  and  a 

■  previous  peak  of  $398,000  reached  in  May  during  the  big  bull  market. 
Identities  of  the  seller  and  buyer  at  the  new  record  price  were  not 
4iecioetad,  iJut  probably  will  be  given  out  after  the  stock  exchange 
authorities  have  approved  the  transfer. (Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Sept.  12.) 

Television  A  special  dispatch  from  Schenectady ,11. Y. ,  to  the  press 

Dramatics    September  12  says:  "The  curtains  of  time  and  space,  v/hich  have  been 
drawn  pretty  far  inthe  past  few  years,  were  pushed  asunder  still 
further  this  afternoon,  giving  a  glimpse  of  future  marvels,  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  latest  thing  in  radio  television  at  the  General 
Electric  Company  research  laboratory.    Eor  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  dramatic  performance  was  broi.,.,cast  simultaneously  by  radio  and 
television.    Voice  and  action  came  together  through  space  in  perfect 
synchronization,  in  a  forty-minute  broadcasting  of  J.  Hartley  Manners' 
one-act  play,  'The  Q;ueen's  Messenger,'  an  old  spy  melodrama,  for 
years  a  favorite  with  amateur  thespians,  which  was  chosen  for  the 
experiment  "because  its  cast  contains  only  two  actors,  who  could 
alternate  before  the  television  camera...." 
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MA.RKET  quOTA-TIONS 

Farm 

Products  September  13 — ^Livestock  prices  quoted:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  choice,  $15.25  to 
$18,60;  coT/s,  good  and  choice,  $9,40  to  $13.50;  heifers  (850  lbs. 
down)  good  and  choice,  $14.35  to  $17.65;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$17.75  to  $18.75;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice, 
$12.15  to  $14.35;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $12.50  to  $13.30;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice,  $11.60  to  $13.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $10,25  to  $12.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  ahove  quotations);  Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13.75  to  $15.10;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice,  $13  t^  14.75. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    !^o.2  red  winter  wheat  Chica-go  $1.35; 
Kansas  City  $1.39  to  $1,40-|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.08  to  $1.11^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.05  to  $1507;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
$1,03  to  $1.04;  Minneapolis  94  bo  97^;  Kansas  City  95  to  97;^;  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.03|-  to  $'',04^;  Minneapolis  $1  to  $1.01; 
Kansas  City  98  to  99^^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  41  to  4=2^^;  Minneapolis 
37  3/8  to  38  3/8$zJ;  Kansas  City  41  to  42ff. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $1.25-$1.50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.10-$1.15  f.o.b.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Cobblers  $1-$1.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  m.arket;  85^  f.o.b.  Virginia 
yellow  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  sold  at  $2.50-$4.25  per  barrel  in 
eastern  cities.    New  York  domestic  type  cabbage  ranged  $32-$40  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  ma.rke^s:  $26-$27  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York 
Wealthy  apples  $1.15-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities;  $1.25 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  Jonathans  $1.50-$1.90.     Illinois  Jona- 
thans $1-$1,25  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49^^^;  91  score,  49^;  90  score,  48jiJ. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  o. 
were:  Flats,  26  to  27^;  Single  Daisies,  28^ \  Young  Americas,  27^» 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Not;  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  47  points  to  17.55{zJ  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  ' 
they  declined  43  points  to  16.83^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  declined  48  points  to  16,93^ •    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  48  points  to 
16.92jzf.    On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  20.76^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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AMERICAN  1b  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "...Since 

BEEF  IE  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  has  "been  no  shipment 

ENGLAUD  whatever  of  American  iDeef  to  England.    Uor  is  it  likely  that 

there  will  ever  te  again.    Yet  the  Londoner  cons"ames  as  mach  heef 
as  ever.    The  great  stalls  of  the  Sraithfield  mrket,  which  is 
the  distributing  center  of  English  meat  trade,  are  filled  each  day  with  thousands 
of  quarters  and  sides  of  foreign  Tseef .    Millions  of  pounds  are  "brought  in  from 
Australia  in  the  form  of  frozen  carcasses,  and  more  millions  of  chilled  heef 
reach  the  same  market  from  Argentina  and  Brazil.    Nor  is  the  Englishman  troubled 
by  high  prices,  for  some  of  the  heaviest  beef  ever  offered  in  any  market  is  to 
be  bo'ught  in  London  to-day  for  6  pence,  or  12  cents,  per  pound  at  wholesale, 
while  the  less  desirable  forequarters  were  bringing  only  4  pence,  or  8  cents, 
last  week.    The  wholesale  price  in  Washington  this  week  was  32  cents  for  hind 
quarters  and  from  21  to  24  cents  for  'fores.'    Ten  years  ago  the  packers  were 
urging  the  public  to  'eat  fiore  beef.'    That  advertising  campaign  has  been 
abandoned,  and  instead  farmers  are  urged  to  raise  more  cattle.    But  the  free 
range  is  gone  and  with  it  the  foreign  market.    Beef  will  never  again  be  produced 
within  the  United  States  at  a  figure  low  eno"ugh  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the 
British  market  for  American  beef  can  ever  be  recovered." 


ELECTRICITY  The  New  York  Edison  Company  will  put  into  service  on 

TO  AID  HOMES     Monday  an  electric  distributing  station  that  will  be  operated 

without  a  human  being  within  its  walls,  it  was  announced  yesterday* 
The  new  station  will  ultimately  be  able  to  supply  power  suffi- 
cient to  light  the  homes  of  about  300,000  families.    The  "robot"  plant,  one  of 
the  largest  distributing  stations  in  the  world,  will  be  controlled  from  another 
station  three  miles  away.    The  distant  operator  vvill  not  only  be  able  to  manip- 
ulate the  mechsuaism  of  the  manless  station,  but  will  be  iixformed  at  all  times 
of  its  condition.    Except  for  a  visit  made  once  a  week  to  inspect  the  apparatus, 
the  station  will  be  empty  at  all  times.    A  complete  burglar  alarm  system  on  the 
windows  and  doors  will  protect  the  building  electrically.  (Press,  Sept.  15.) 


GOVERNMENT  A  special  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says: 

EXPENSES  "President  Coolidge  took  up  with  his  Cabinet  at  yesterday's 

meeting,  the  first  held  since  his  return  from  vacation,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  could  be  done  to  make  a  saving  in  Government  ex- 
penses to  prevent  an  actual  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  next.    The  President  fo-ijnd  that  there  can  be  some  reductions  in  ex- 
penses and  that  many  appropriations  might  not  be  fully  dravm  on,  so  that  he 
does  not  expect  to  see  a  real  deficit.    Mr.  Coolidge  also  had  a  conference  v/ith 
General  Lord,  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  Senator  Smoot,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.    The  latter  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  deficit..." 
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Life  the  latest  information  concerning  farm  conditions  comes  from 

Insurance    the  life  insurance  companies,  which  are  said  to  have  hillions  of 
Companies    dollars  invested  in  farm  mortgages.    In  1920,  says  The  Eastern  Under- 
and  Farm     writer  (iTew  York),  along  with  other  forms  of  deflation  following  the 
Mort-  post-war  "boom,  the  prices  of  farm,  lands  dropped  until  they  were  oelow 

gages  the  most  conservative  values— even  helow  the  amount  of  the  mortgages 

against  the  land.    Then  "oegan  the  era  of  foreclosures,  and,  with  few 
huyers,  the  life-insurance  companies  found  themselves  owning  hundreds 
of  fine  farms.    The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  stimmarizes  the  in- 
surance Joui-nal's  article  as  follows;  "The  companies  holding  the  farm 
mortgages  were  faced  hy  a  situation  inhere  the  underlying  values  of  the 
lands  on  which  they  had  loaned  funds  were,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
less  than  the  face  values  of  the  mortgages  themselves.    The  situation 
was  a  serious  one  for  them,  "because  a  large  proportion  of  their  inr- 
vestments  have  always  heen  in  farm  mortgages. .. .Insurance  companies 
quite  naturally  hegan  to  curtail  their  new  investments  in  farm 
mortgages,  "but  this  policy  did  not  solve  the  prohlem  of  holding  the 
loss  on  mortgages  already  placed  to  a  minimum.    The  foreclosed  lands 
could  he  sold  then,  if  at  all,  only  at  a  severe  loss.    A  special 
technique  had  to  he  worked  out  "by  slow  and  painful  degrees  whorehy 
the  capable  farmers  could  he  induced  to  stay  on  in  the  face  of  a 
seemingly  hopeless  situation.    Where  it  seemed  advisably,  farmers 
Were  carried  along  for  two  or  three  years.    Others  were  employed  as 
tenants  on  farms  they  had  formerly  owned,  v;ith  the  inducement  that 
they  would  later  he  permitted  to  "buy  hack  their  lands  gradually.  The 
Eastern  Underwriter,  which  has  heen  looking  into  the  current  situa- 
tion, reports  that  all  these  measures  have  heen  carried  through  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  success.    In  the  last  year  or  two  many  of  the 
farmers  who  have  heen  carried  along  have  heen  able  to  work  off  their 
debts.    It  is  particularly  significant  that  of  the  recent  pay-offs 
at  maturity  or  on  option,  one  large  company  has  calculated  that  30 
per  cent  were  paid  from  funds  on  hand,  and  that  42  per  cent  were 
paid  off  from  funds  borrowed  locally  in  places  where  the  country 
banks  have  been  hard  hit  themselves  during  recent  years.    A  good 
market  for  land  seems  to  Tbe  developing  once  more,  and  many  of  the 
farmers  have  found  it  possible  to  begin  the  repurchase  of  their 
former  holdings.    A  feeling  of  distinct  optimism  is  spreading  among 
mortgage  officials  of  the  life-insurance  companies  who  begin  to  see 
their  wa;^'  out  as  the  farmers  begin  to  get  back  onto  their  feet.  So 
optimistic  are  they  thiat  they  believe  in  the  end  they  will  suffer 
no  loss.    Thus  far,  they  say,  they  have  not  lost  a  dollar  of  their 
principal,  and  the  situation  is  now  so  shaping  itself  that  in  m^ny 
instances  they  believe  they  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  land 
holdings,  not  at  a  loss  but  at  a  profit,"  (Literary  Digest,  Sept. 8) 


World  Wheat 


An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  September  14  says: 


Crop  "Canada's  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  550,482,000  bushels  against 

440,000,000  a  year  ago.    The  September  estimate  of  the  United  States 
crop  was  901,000,000  bushels  against  873,000,000,    The  two  countries, 
therefore,  have  an  estimated  production  of  1,451,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  about  150,000,000  bushels  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
figures  point  to  an  enormous  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  in  North 
America. •. .There  is,  however,  no  question  but  what  North  America  has 
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an  enormous  amount  of  wheat  now  in  prospect.    Should  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  produce  "but  an  average  crop  the  total  supply  will  he 
large.    That  part  of  the  v;orld  is  uncertain  hecause  of  the  tendency 
to  drought,  hut  -anless  the  crops  fall  helow  average  the  world  supply 
will  he  large  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago.    Cheap  wheat  will  stim- 
ulate consumption,  and  Russia  should  figure  as  a  buyer  so  far  as 
means  and  transportation  will  permit,  so  the  wheat  will  go  into  con- 
sumption, as  it  always  does." 


Section  3 
MRKET  QUOTA-TIOKS 

Parm 

Products  September  144.-S laughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers?  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $15.25  to  $18.60;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $9.40  to  $13.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 'choice 
$14.35  to  $17,65;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12.15  to  $14,35;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $12,50  to  $15.25; 
light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.20; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $10,25  to 
$12.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quo- 
tations) ;  Slaughter  sheep  auid  lambs:  lam.bs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs, 
down)  $13.25  to  $14.35;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$13  to  $14,75. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $1,25-$1,50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1,05-$1,10  f ,o.b.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  \Vhites  $1-$1,10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  mostly  80^^  f  .o.b. 
Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $2.25-$3.75  per  barrel  in 
eastern  city  markets.    New  Jersey  yellows  $1.25-$2.25  per  bushel  hamper. 
New  York  Oldenburg  apples  $1.15-$1,25  per  bushel  basket  in  city 
markets;  Wealthys  $l,75-$2  in  New  York  City.     Illinois  Jonathans  $1- 
$1,50  in  Chicago.    Pennsylvania  Elberta  peaches  sold  at  a  range  of 
$1.50-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  leading  city  markets.    New  York 
Slbertas  $1.75  to  $2.50  in  New  York  City. 

Miolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49-^^;  91  score,  48f{^;  90  score,  48^. 

Ti/holesale  prices  of  Nq.l  fresh  Am.erican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  S'lats,  26  to  27 jz^;  Single  Daisies,  28^;  Young  Americas,  27{z5. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  were 
unchanged  at  17.55{^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
were  also  unchanged  at  16.83{zJ.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  October 
futures  advanced  1  point  to  16.94<^.    The  average  price  of  Middling- 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  4  points  to  15. 88$^  per 
lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  20. 63^^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  Red  Winter,  Chicago  $1.35^;  Kansas 
City  $1.39-$1.40;  No, 2  Hard  Winter  (l2^/o  protein)  Kansas  City,$l,08|- 
$1,11;  No. 2  Hard  Winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago,  $1,12; 
Kansas  City  $1,05-$1.07;  No, 3  Mixed  Corn,  Chicago  $1 ,02-$l ,02^-; 
Minneapolis  96{zJ-99^i;  Kansas  City  96^^-97^;  No. 3  Yellow  Corn,  Chicago 
$1.02^;  Minneapolis  $1.01-$1,02;  Kansas  City  98{/J-99^;  No. 3  'ffhite  Oats, 
Chicago  4ai-^-43t{zJ ;  Minneapolis,  38^-39^;  Kansas  City,  41^-42^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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lOEEIG-lir  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Moscow 

CONCESSIONS       announces  a  sweeping ' change  of  policy  with  respect  to  foreign 
IN  RUSSIA  capital.    A  n-umlier  of  industries  up  to  the  present  monopolized 

"by  the  Soviet  G-overnment  are  to  te  thrown  open  to  concessionares 
abroad.    Among  these  are  mining,  transport,  fuel,  timber,  building 
construction  and,  what  is  more  significant,  a  wide  range  of  manufactures  includ- 
ing m.achine  production,  paper,  automobiles  and  leather. .  .Basic  conditions  in 
Russia  to-day,  however,  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  the  new  approach  to  foreign 
capital  is  seriously  meant.    At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  what  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  a  revolution  in  Russia's  agricultural  status  with  respect  to  the  out- 
side world,    Por  a  generation  before  the  Bolshevist  coup  d'etat  and  continuing 
up  to  two  years  ago  Russia's  grain  was  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  her  ex- 
ports.   This  grain  export  has  now  virtually  disappeared,  .partly  as  a  result  of 
reduced  productivity,  partly  because  of  increased  difficulty  in  collecting  it...- 
Foreign  capital  is  thus  called  in  to  redress  the  Soviet  G-overnment '  s  financial 
difficulties  by  Importing  machinery  and  raw  materials.    Beyond  that,  though 
naturally  not  expressed  in  words,  is  the  expectation  that  foreign  enterprise  will 
show  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  G-overnment-managed  factories,  and  so  help  to 
bring  about  lower  commodity  prices...." 


FARM  SITUA-  The  present  outlook  for  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  is 

TION  IN  rather  dismal,  according  to  an  article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 

GREAT  BRITAIN    of  the  London  Times.  Not  only  is  there  less  land  under  cultivation, 
but  the  crops  themselves  are  unsatisfactory.    The  article  states: 
"The  position  in  respect  to  livestock  is  equally  disconcerting.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  flocks  and  herds  would  continue  to  increase  in- 
definitely.   They  had  been  growing  steadily  since  1921  or  1922,  and  had  attained 
creditable  dimensions,  so  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  seasonal  or  trading 
fluctuation  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  mersure  of  reaction.    This  has  come  both  in 
regard  to  sheep  and  cattle,  the  falling  off,  curiously  enoiagh,  being  4  per  cent 
in  each  case.    Under  both  heads  there  is  evidence  of  involuntary  selling  of  stock 
of  all  ages. "  (Journal  of  Comrxierce,  Sept.  15.) 


NEW  YORK  CANAL  The  New  York  State  Canal  affords  an  excellent  outlet  for 

AIDS  EARMERS      the  land-locked  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  in  its  present  condi- 
OE  MEDDLJl  lEST  tion  and  offers  them  far  lower  grain  rates  than  could  be  offered 
by  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  according  to  a  report  issued 
Saturday  by  the  G-reat  Lakes-Hudson  Association,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  Col.  Edward  C.  Carrington.  "The  only  possible  way  to  render  relief  to 
the  farmer  of  the  West,"  said  Colonel  Carrington,  "beyond  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Federal  G-overnment,  is  to  give  him  cheaper  transportation,  and  that  the  State 
of  New  York  has  done  in  its  excellent  canal  system.  The  farmers  of  the  West, 
however,  have  been  so  misled  by  the  propaganda  for  the  St, Lawrence  project  that 
they  have  neglected  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  existing  route  from  the  lakes 
to  the  sea."  (Press,  Sept.  16.) 
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Canadian  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  September  8  says: 

Wheat  Pool  "The  three  Canadian  wheat  pools  have  $20,000,000  invested  in  line 
Elevators    and  terminal  elevators.    Eleven  of  these  are  terminal  elevators  with 
a  capacity  of  nearly  42,500,000  bushels,  and  mostly  they  are  paid  for. 
The  acquisition  of  line,  or  country,  elevators  has  been  more  recent, 
and  the  development  has  been  very  rapid.    A  recent  dispatch  says  that 
Saskatchewan  is  building  225  additional  elevators,  and  when  these 
are  completed,  they  will  have  a  total  of  950.. .Other  and  more  import- 
ant factors  enter  into  the  necessity  for  farmers  to  own  their  primary 
marketing  facilities.    Quite  naturally,  there  is  no  bond  of  immediate 
interest  or  sympathy'  between  cooperative  and  private  institutions.  If 
the  former  succeeds,  the  latter  suffers  or  fails.    So  when  the  co- 
operative must  market  through  a  privately  owned  elevator,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  possible  excessive  dockage,  undergrading  and  heavy  penalty  in 
other  matters  that  determine  quality.    And  as  Ben  Plunner,  a  director 
of  the  Alberta  wheat  pool,  says:  'Pool  grain  placed  in  the  houses  of 
grain  companies  seems  to  have  a  habit  of  remainiiig  there,  or  at  least 
remaining  out  of  reach  of  the  central  selling  agency  until  pi>emiuras 
on  that  particular  graf^e  of  grain  have  disappeared.    Then  it  comes 
forward  in  huge  quantities  for  the  pool  to  pay  storage  on  until  such 
time  as  another  attractive  market  condition  appears. '.. .This  is  the 
period  when  farmer  ownership  of  utilities  is  most  vital;  for  it  re- 
moves one  of  the  sources  of  opposition  and  insures  the  grower  a 
marketing  place  under  most  favorable  conditions.    It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  G-overnment  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and 
help  him  finance  his  utilities.    Were  such  assistance  available  now, 
it  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  wheat  pools  and  other  coopera- 
tives that  are  struggling  to  get  onto  their  feet." 

Chamber  of  Means  by  which  the  combined  forces  of  business  organizations 

Commerce  can  be  utilized  most  effectively  during  the  coming  year  to  aid  in 
Conven-  the  solution  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  economic  and  legislative 
tion  problems  will  be  discussed  at  a  conference  to  be  held  by  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  October 
5  to  9,    The  conference,  will  be  attended  by  national  councillors, 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
associations,  members  of  the  National  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors 
and  principal  committees.    The  national  councillors  who  are  the 
connecting  link  between  the  National  Chamber  and  its  1,500  member 
organizations,  include  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  business  and 
financial  figures  in  the  country.    The  Hot  Springs  conference  will 
bring  together  the  business  opinion  of  every  section  of  the  country 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  different  lines  of  industry,  finance 
and  commerce.    This  widespread  point  of  view  will  be  brought  to 
focus  upon  a  wide  variety  of  national  business  topics  to-day  con-« 
fronting  American  business.    Among  these  are:  street  and  highway 
traffic;  trade  relations;  national  wholesale  conference;  State  and 
local  taxation  and  expenditures;  Federal  Reserve  System;  trade 
association  procedure;  fire  waste  and  prevention;  reorganization  of 
G-overnment  departments;  commercial  aeronautics.    In  addition  to 
these  subjects,  other  important  national  questions  will  be  con- 
sidered by  some  twenty  committees  of  the  National  Chamber  dealing 
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with  the  broad  field  of  American  btisiness  activity.    These  conmittees 
will  take  up  such,  questions  as  national  water  power  policies,  agri- 
culture, foreign  commerce,  and  transportation  and  communication. 
(U.S. Chamber  of  Commerce  Statement,  Sept.  17.) 

Synthetics  Bradley  G.  Paine  is  the  author  of  "Synthetics"  in  The  Magazine 

of  Business  for  September.    Preceding  his  detailed  discussion  of  such 
products  as  nitrate,  camphor,  menthol,  varnish  gums,  fruit  flavors, 
coloring  materia,ls,  rayon,  etc.,  he  says  in  part:  "...In  general,  the 
whole  industrial  picture  has  been  profoundly  transformed  by  this 
wide-spread  multitude  of  new  things  and  processes  which  have  been 
conjured  up  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  chemist's  test-tube.    This  modem 
counterpart  of  the  amulet  of  medieval  alchemy  has'  certainly  wrought 
remar]s2).ble  works  not  only  in  marshaling  vast,  m;^^sterious  forces  for 
the  deadliest  execution  in  that  devastating  conflict,  but  also  in 
perpetuating  scores  of  valuable  industrial  achievements  evolved  in 
the  course  of  the  gigantic  world-wide  effort.    Finally,  the  chemist, 
with  his  ally  and  counselor,  the  market  research  analyst,  is  busily 
forging  new  weapons  for  those  postwar  trade  conflicts  which  have 
burst  forth  along  one  commercial  route  after  another — wea,pons  against 
monopolies,  cartels,  and    other  com.bines  of  various  sorts;  weapons 
for  the  new  competition  which  is  slowly  crushing  out  the  less  efficient 
operators  who  sprang  into  being  to  reap  the  easily  v/on  wartime  prof- 
its.   In  scores  of  trade  fields  and  commodities  these  battles  of 
synthetics  and  substitutes  have  been  waged  vYith  no  appreciable 
achievement,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  raucous-voiced  stock-promoter. 
But  in  other  cases  the  new  rivalry  has  developed  lasting  results  and 
profoiond,  almost  dramatic,  readjustments  of  the  entire  current  of 
commerce.    A  m.ere  catalog  of  these  would  fill  a  stout  volume. .The 
story,  then,  presents  an  illuminating  record  of  vast  achievement  and 
at  the  same  time  a  miost  inviting  prospect  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  future.    The  astounding  advance  in  s;yTithetics  since  the 
war  has  relieved  the  danger  of  monopolistic  manipulation    of  natural 
industries.     It  lias  revealed  a  nev7  corrective  method  which  might  be 
applied  to  ma.ny  of  the  ills  that  harassed  the  world  of  business  a 
short  decade  ago.    Synthetics  are  no  longer  cast  aside  as  mere  war- 
time expedients  for  last  emergency  uses.    They  have  made  a  notable 
contribution  and  are  opening  the  way  toward  a  newer  life,  greater 
corjifort,  and  broader  well-being." 

Wages  and  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  September  15  says; 

Agri-  "Uo  cliange  among  the  ma,ny  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  decade  is 

culture       more  revolutionary  and  influential  in  American  life  than  the  advance 
m  wages  to  working  people. .But  agriculture  is  not  yet  adjusted  so 
as  to  benefit  fully  from  the  general  wage  rise  in  this  country.  As 
a  miatter  of  fact,  if  farmers  employed  as  much  man  labor  now  as  they 
did  in  pre-war  days,  financial  failure  would  be  general  and  inevita- 
ble.   But  circumstances  have  forced  changes  on  the  farm;  more  ma- 
chinery has  been  applied  to  farm  V70rk  so  that  fewer  people  are  ma-in- 
taining  production,  and  scientific  knowledge  is  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  fa,rm  work  so  that  failure  and  loss  are  less  common.    What  is  still 
needed  is  greater  cooperative  business  organization.    The  processes 
of  distribution  mast  be  made  less  costly.     In  these  fields  there  is 
yet  much  to  do  before  farmers  can  rea.lize  their  share  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  universal  rise  in  wages...." 
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TESiSURY  A  Washington  disi3atcla  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for 

n^EAITS-  Sopt^  17  says:  "Transacting  an  aggregate  business  of  slightly  more 

ACTIONS  than  $2,000,000,000,  the  Treasury  Department  September  15  had  one 

of  the  'biggest  financial  da;>'s'  in  peace-time  history.  Topping 
off  the  day  was  the  v/riting  of  finis  on  the  Third  Liberty  loan, 
of  which  approximately  $970,000,000  was  outstanding.  Second  in  importance  in  the 
day's  transactions  was  the  issuance  of  $550,000,000  in  4-|  per  cent  nine-month 
certificates,  employed  both  for  retirement  of  Liberties  and  for  obtaining  cash. 
An  estinoated  tax  collection  of  the  September  installment  on  incomes  of  1927  of 
$450,000,000  began  to  pour  into  the  Treasury  throilgh  the  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  and,  while  actually  the  entire  sum.  will  not  be  on  Treasury  books  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  it  was  due  September  15».." 


PORTO  HICO'S  A  San  Juan,  Porto  Eico,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 

ECOiroMIC  says:  "Before  the  tropical  hurricane  struck  Porto  Rico  four  days 

SITUATION  ago,  the  economic  situation  was  bad,  but  the  island  now  presents 

a  picture  of  physical  and  economic  ruin  and  badly  shaken  morale 
as  a  result  of  the  tv/elve  hours*  storm,  which  was  of  an  intensity 
and  duration  unparalleled  here  in  modern  times.    The  insuiar  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments were  in  debt  up  to  or  beyond  their  legal  limits  and  their  ability  to 
pay  readily.    Sugar,  tobacco  and  coffee  farmers  were  in  like  or  worse  condition 
and  San  Juan  importers  were  loaded  with  the  paper  of  retailers  in  the  interior. 
Collections  were  difficult  and  slow,  but  they  had  shown  some  improvement  in  re- 
cent weeks  with  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of  a  tremendous  coffee  crop  of  fine 
q.ualitj'-.     There  was  hope,  too,  for  the  sale  in  December  of  the  remaining  tobacco 
stocks.    Only  the  fruit  and  dairy  farmers  and  the  needle  industries  were  fairly 
prosperous. . ." 


JIRE  PES—  President  Coolidge  September  16  issued  a  proclamation 

V31JTI0N  ma-king  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  October  7,  Pire  Prevention  V/eek. 

^JEEIC  Coincident  with  the  issuance  of  the  President's  proclamation,  the 

Chamber  of  Comiv.erce  of  United  Sta^tes  to-day  announced  plans  for 
the  national  observance  of  the  prevention  week.  (Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Sept.  17.) 


^^^10  The  new  allocation  plan  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 

PROGRESS  will  give  the  co^jn-try  a  greatlj^  improved  broadcasting  system, 

Captain  Guy  Hill,  U.S.A.  engineer  in  charge  of  broadcasting  for 
the  commission,  declared  yesterday.  "If  all  broadcasting  stations,"' 
said  Captain  Hill,  "will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Radio  Comj'idssion  the  success  of  the  new  allocation  as  regards  the  bene—  ' 
fits  to  the  broadcasting  stations  will  be  so  great  that  they  vtIII  be  amply  paid 
for  their  cooperation.   (Wash,  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18.) 

The  curtain  of  science  was  raised  at  Madison  Square  Garden  yesterday  when 
New  Yor'r*B  annv_i  rad^o  show  opened  to  reveal  the  la,test  in  broadcast  receivers 
and.  t'j6  pro/^rest;  •>;£.?/'.  has  been  ijade  i:o  t  el  ev  is  c  a«,  (ir.  Y ,  Siraas ,  Sep  to  13,) 
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Section  2 

Chain  &.  Z.  Wilson  asks  and  answers  the  question  "Fnat  is  The  Cause 

Stores         Por  The  Remarkable  G-rowth  of  Chain  Store  Systems?"  in  'The  Magazine 
of  Wall  Street  for  Septemoer  8.    He  says:  in  part:  "ITot  many  years 
ago  one  of  the  great  cries  of  economic  reformers  the  country  over 
v^-as  for  lower  distribution  costs  for  foods  and  the  other  necessities 
of  life.    The  demand  was  that  this  be  accomiplished  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  so-called  *middlem-en, *  usually  described  as  mere 
parasites  preying  alike  on  producers  and  consumers  but  themselves 
rendering  no  essential  or  independent  economic  service. ... In  large 
measure  some  of  our  great  chain  store  systems  have  accom.pl ished  the 
very  thing  then  so  fervently  advocated — -yet  we  v/ill  see  a  little 
later  that  their  developm^ent  is  not  now  universally  hailed  as  a 
blessinge  • .  .The  chain  store  system,  has  prospered,  and  will  continue 
to  prosper,  simply  because  it  meets  a  definite  economic  need  better 
than  an;^^  other  system,  yet  developed.    The  middlemen  wholesalers  and 
jobbers,  have  in  many  cases  actually  been  eliminated,  often  via  the 
hard  route  of  the  barikruptcy  courts,  but  that  is  only  in  accord  with 
the  stern  laws  of  nature  relative  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
services  of  the  middlemen  have  become  relatively  less  essential  and 
many  of  them,  imist  seek  other  lines  of  activity, .,  .The  cardinal  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  success  of  the  chaan  store  merchandising  rests 
is  the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  customer,  possible  because  of  large 
scale,  direct  b-aying,  lower  costs  of  admiinistration  through  cen- 
tralized executive  offices,  elim.ination  of  expensive  charge  accounts 
with  attendant  losses  and  costly  credit  organizations  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  delivery  and  other  similar  services.    A  rapid  turnover 
of  staple  goods  on  the  lowest  possible  profit  margin  and  upon  a  cash 
and  carry  basis  is  the  aim...." 


Farm  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  September  15  says:  "We  have  upwards 

factory       of  forty  million  people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     There  are 
something  more  than  six  m.illion  farms  in  the  coimtry.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  their  production  at  present  is  worth  $7,500,000,000.  That 
means  an  average  income  of  $1,250  gross.     It  is  also  estima.ted  that 
the  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer  is  approximately  $25,000,— 
000,000.     In  other  words,  roughly  speaking,  the  farm.er  to-day  gets 
less  than  one-third  of  the  consmaer's  dollar.    All  told  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  exceeds  30  cents.     If  we  develop  a  national  system  of  agri- 
cultural distribution  that  will  increase  the  farmer's  share  about 
one-fifth  it  would  return  him  50  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  and 
increase  his  purchasing  power  from  $1,250  per  year  to  $2,083,  or  an 
increase  of  $833.    The  national  agricultural  income  increase  would  be 
from  $7,500,000,000  to  $12,500,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $5,000,000,- 
000.  This  exceeds  our  total  exports  by  about  a  billion  dollars.  How 
would  this  increased  incomie  affect  the  farms?     It  would  take  the 
total  increase  for  five  years  to  bring  the  farms  up  to  normal 
standards,  and  to  equip  them  as  m.odern  family  homes.  Y/ith  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  to  begin  nov/  to  put  the  farm,  family  on  a  pari- 
ty with  urban  families  it  would  take  at  least  10  years  to  provide  the 
needed  equipment  and  to  complete  the  conveniences  and  comiforts  of 
the  farm  home.     It  would  mean  better  products,  shorter  hours  and 
less  drudgery  for  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  more  education  and 
culture  for  the  children,  more  comforts  and  recrea,tion  and  better 
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health  for  the  whole  family,  and  farm  homes  that  would  iDe  the  joy  of 
their  owners  and  the  pride  of  a  nation.    'iHhat  would  it  all  mean  to 
other  industries?     It  would  mean  loetter  food  products  at  no  more  cost 
and  possitly  a  little  cheaper.    It  would  mean  an  average  of  $833  in 
every  one  of  the  six  million  farm  hom.es  of  the  country  ready  to  he 
handed  out  for  the  products  of  other  industries.    It  would  mean  a 
national  farm  demand  for  manufactured  products  in  the  amount  of 
$5j 000, 000, 000  over  and  above  present  demands.    You  can  not  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  forty  million  people  in  this  country  without 
starting  the  wheels  of  industryo    This  is  the  economic  lesson  that 
we  nrast  carry  to  the  leaders  of  induistry  and  politics  and  labor.  This 
increase  of  the  farm  income  can  be  easily  accomplished  simply  through 
an  econom.ic  and  efficient  national  system,  for  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  products." 

Section  3 
IHLRIEI  (QUOTATIONS 

Tarm 

Products  September  17— G-rain  prices  quoted:  No. 2  red  winter  wheat 

Chicago  $le36-y";  Sansas  City  $1,40  to  $lo41;  No. 2  hard  winter 
(l2-|fj  protein)  Kansas  City  $lo09|-  to  $lol2-|-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not 
on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $lcl3-|;  Kansas  City  $lc06  to  $1,07^;  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $lt03-|  to  $le04-|-;  Minneapolis  95  to  985^;  Kansas 
City  98  to  99dJ;  Noe3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.03-|  to  $1.06;  Minneapolis 
$1  to  $1^01 1  Kansas  City  98^-  to  $1;  No«3  white  oats  Chicago  4lf  to 
43^?^;  Minneapolis  38  3/8  to  39  3/8^^;  Ka.nsas  City  4l|  to  42^5^.  , 
livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (llOC-1500  Ibs^)  good  and  choice,  $15  to  $18,50;  cows,  good 
and  choice,  $9o50  to  $13,50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$14o50  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $17  to  $18;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $14,35;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $12,50  to  $13,25;  light 
lights  (130-150  IbsO  medi-am  to  choice,  $11,50  to  $13.25;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $10,25  to  $12,25  (soft 
or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12,85  to  $14,10;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  mediun  to  choice,  $13 
to  $14,75. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 20  points  to  17,51{zJ,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  24  points  to  16,90yi.    The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  15  points  to  159885^ 
per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  19.98^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  ranged  $l.-il5-$l,45  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1  f ,o,b,    Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  sacked 
Hound  Whites  sold  at  $1,10-$1,50  in  a  few  markets.    In  Chicago,  car- 
lot  sales  of  Northern  Round  TOiites,  showing  som-e  decay  and  blight, 
ranged  $1-$1,15.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  sold  at  $lo25-$2  per  bushel 
basket  in  eastern  ma.rkets  and  mostly  $1,25  f  ,o,b,  Rochester.  New 
York  yellow  onions  sold  at  $3-$3,75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consum- 
ing centers;  best  stock  $3,55  f ,o,b,  Rochester,    Domestic  type 
cabbage  from  New  York  brought  $30-$40  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets 
$26-$28  f ,o,b,  Rochester.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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PRESERVATION  A  Hammonton,  IT. J.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says: 

lU  NITEOG-EH        "A  discovery  that  may  revolutionize  the  carjaing  industry  was 

reported  here  yesterday  when  Thomas  P.  MacG-regor,  Philadelphia 
scientist,  conducting  experiments  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hammonton  Chamher  of  Commerce,  opened  a  can  containing  a  hushel  of  raw  peaches 
hermetically  sealed  three  weeks  ago  and  found  them  perfectly  preserved.  The 
fruit  was  picked  three  weeks  ago  and  placed  in  several  cans  from  which  air  had 
heen  expelled  and  nitrogen  substituted  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  putrefaction. 
The  preserving  operation  was  viewed  hy  scientists  from,  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  horticulturists  and  canners.    One,  two,  three,  four,  five  and 
six  months  hence  the  cans  will  ihe  opened  hef ore  the  same  group  to  ascertain 
whether  fruit  will  remain  fresh  indefinitely.    Yesterday's  test  was  made  unof- 
ficially.   The  Hamjnonton  Chamher  of  Coriraerce  announced  that  it  would  conduct 
similar  experiments  with  corn,  apples,  mushrooms,  dressed  poultry,  dahlias  and 


G-EEIVIAU  A  Berlin  wireless  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  away 

SCIExTTlSTS         from  synthetic  production  and  hack  to  life,  was  the  slogan  sound- 
ASSAIL  ed  at  the  opening  of  the  Natural  Scientists'  Convention  in  Hamburg, 

SIUTHETICS         Dr.  Walden,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Bostock, 

asserted  that  the  synthetic  theory  had  m^de  enormous  progress. 

It  has  been  found,  hov/ever,  he  continued,  that  these  artificial 
products  do  not  contain  life,  and  the  scientist  has  now  taken  a  new  road.  Bio- 
chemists, he  said,  have  discovered  the  important  role  of  ferment  in  cells  and 
are  trying  to  imitate  the  delicate  process  of  the  latter.    This  new  method  of 
artificial  building  up  of  organic  substances  from  coal,  water  and  air  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  he  declared,  although  catalysis  has  already  become  a  magic  wand 
in  the  hands  of  the  chemist. 


U.S.  WOOL  Centralized  control  of  from  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  lbs., 

POOL  IN  "WEST      or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  American  wool  output  in  1929,  is 
planned  by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  which,  at  a 
recent  executive  session  at  Salt  Lake  City,  approved  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  wool  m_arketing  committee.  President  Prank  J.  Hagenbarth  of 
Spencer,  Idaho,  will  finally  present  the  matter  to  the  next  convention  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  the  near  future,  (journal  of  Com.- 
merce,  Se]pt.  IS.) 
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Section  2 

Market  An  editorial  in  The  YiTall  St.  Journal  for  SeptemlDer  17  says: 

for  "Canada's  officially  estimated  vrheat  crop  of  550,000,000  "bushels 

Machinery    indicates  that  in  a  few  years  that  co-untry  will  "be  the  leading  wheat 
in  Canada   producer  of  the  world.    But  wheat  production  depends  upon  iiiachinery 
and,  as  the  United  States  produces  farm  machinery  for  export  sale, 
Canada  must  "be  looked  upon  as  a  grea.t  future  market  with  the  tractor 
hulking  big  in  this  "business. .. .Being  a  level  prairie  where  a 
straight  furrow  could  "be  plowed  all  day  long  without  ohstruction,  it 
lends  itself  to  power  farming  on  a  "big  scale.    The  fact  that  it  is 
far  north  with  a  short  season  provides  another  reason  for  power  ma- 
chinery^.   The  tractor,  therefore,  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity.   As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  10,000  tractors  were  sold  to 
farmers  of  western  Canada  in  1927...." 

Raw  Products  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  Septem"ber  16 

of  Texas      says:  "Texas,  at  least,  has  started  upon  an  industrial,  or  manu- 
and  facturing,  career  that  can  not  help  but  "be  of  enormous  "benefit  to 

riorida       the  State  in  due  course  of  time.    The  Post-Dispatch  (Houston)  admits 
that  'as  long  e.s  Texas  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  productive 
resources  of  its  soil,  mailing  agriculture,  cattle  raising  and  lumber- 
ing its  only  major  sources  of  income,  business  was  bad  or  good  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  surrounding  these  three  industries.*  It 
is  further  admitted  that  'Texas  mast  always  depend  hea,vily  upon 
agriculture  and  stock  raising,'  and  the  Post-Dispatch  expresses  the 
hope  that  'through  proper  conservation  efforts,  its  timber  supply 
?;ill  be  made  to  yield  a  large  incom.e  for  many  future  years,'  con- 
tendiiig,  at  the  sam.e  tine,  that  'a  balanced  industrial  life,  in  which 
manufacturing  view  with  the  production  of  raw  materials,  lessens 
the  hardships  suffered  by  each  class  and  element  within  a  State  and 
promotes  a  more  even  and  eq.uitable  prosperity.'    W-at  more  thai 
could  be  said  is  necessa.ry  to  iiripress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Florida  the  necessity  of  doing  what  Texas  is  doing — ^^atilizing  as 
much  as  possible  of  Florida  raw  materials  in  making  of  manufactured 
products.    JTo  argument  is  needed  to  convince  any  reasonable  individual 
•  that  the  addition  of  more  of  manufacturing  to  Florida  agriculture 
will  be  for  the  making  of  a  far  greater  State,  industrially  and  con>- 
mercially,  than  is  possible  with  all  of  attention  given  to  agri- 
culture, however  much  of  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  latter." 

Hetail  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 

Prices         tistics  of  the  United  States  Depa.rtment  of  Labor  shows  for  August  15, 
Of  Food       1928,  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent  since  July  15, 

1928;  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  since  August  15, 
1927;  and  an  increase  of  52.8  per  cent  since  August  15,  1913.  The 
index  number  (l913  =  100. O)  was  152.4  in  August,  1927;  152.8  in  July, 
1928;  and  154.2  in  August,  1928.    During  the  month  from  July  15, 
1928,  to  Au^st  15,  1928,     19  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were 
secujred  increased  as  follows:  Strictly  fresh  eggs,  8  per  cent;  pork 
chops,  7  per  cent;  sirloin  steak,  round  steak,  plate  beef,  and 
oranges,  3  per  cent;  rib  roast,  chuck  roast,  bacon,  butter,  and  lard, 
2  per  cent;  ham,  evaporated  milk,  navy  beans,  and  baked  beans,  1 
per  cent;  and  hens,  oleomargarine,  cheese,  and  coffee,  less  than 
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five~tent>Ls  of  1  per  cent.    Twelve  articles  decreased:  Onions,  8  per 
cent;  ca"b"bage,  5  per  cent;  flour  and  potatoes,  4  per  cent;  canned  red 
salnon,  and  sugar,  3  per  cent;  leg  of  larnl)  and  "bananas,  2  per  cent; 
rice,  canned  peas,  and  raisins,  1  per  cent;  and  vegetaole  lard  sud- 
stitute,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.    The  following  11 
articles  showed  no  change  in  the  month:  Presh  milk,  hread,  cormneal, 
rolled  oats,  corn  flakes,  wheat  cerea,l,  macaroni,  canned  corn, 
canned  t02:]atoes,  tea,  and  prunes. 


Section  5 
IVIABKST  quOTilTIOlvS 

Farm 

Products  Septem.'oer  IS — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice,  $15  to  $18,50; 
cows,  good  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $13.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  do-;m)  good 
and  cbtoice,  $14,50  to  $17,50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $17  to 
$18,25;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to 
$14.25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs,)  medium.,  good  and  choice, 
$12.40  to  $13,25;  light  lights  (130-150  Ihs.)  medrojii  to  choice  $11.25 
to  $13.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Tbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$10.25  to  $12,10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roastii^  pigs  excluded  from 
above  cj.uotations) ;  Slaughter  sheep  and  lamos:  lambs,  good  and  choice, 
(34  lbs.  down)  $12,85  to  $14,10;  feeding  laxibs  (range  stock)  miedium 
to  choice,  $13  to  $14.75. 

G-rain  prices:    IIo.2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1,36;  Kansas 
City  $1,40  to  $1.41;  ITo,2  hard  winter  {l2^fo  protein)  Kansas  City 
$l,08-§  to  $1,11;  Uo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.13i;  Kansas  City  $1,05  to  $1.07i;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.02; 
Minneapolis,  95^f  to  95;|f;  Kansas  City  95  to  95-|-^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1,02-|  to  $1,03;  Minneapolis  98-|  to  Kansas  City  95  to 

96i^;  Ho, 3  white  oats  Chicago  40  to  44^;  Minneapolis  38  4-/8  to  39  l/s^; 
Kansas  City  43  to  44$^, 

Hew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $1,10~$1,45  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1  f.o.b.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites  $1-$1,35  on  the  Chicago  carlot  miarket.    Hew  York  domestic 
type  cabbage  sold  at  $50— $35  bulk  per  ton  in  teirminal  markets;  $25— 
$28  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $2,75— 
$4  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    Virginia,  yellow  sweet  pota- 
toes closed  at  $2,25-$4  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets.  He?; 
Jersey  yellows  ranged  $l-$2  per  bushel  hamper. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  48^^;  91  score,  432^;  90  score,  47f. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  Am.erican  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats,  26|-  to  27^<p;  Single  Daisies,  27^;  Young  Americas,  27^. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 21  points  to  17. 40^^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Bxcliange 
declined  20  points  to  15.70f.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  October 
futures  were  down  15  points  to  15,87^,    The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  8  (reports  not  received  from  Augusta  and  Savannah, Ga, ) 
designated  m^^rkets  declined  29  points  to  15, 59^;  per  lb.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  Agr.  Econ.) 
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^^■^  Unless  immediate  action  is  taken  to  provide  additional 

TAEIFF  tariff  protection  nnder  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Fordney— 

McCumber  Tariff  Act,  a  great  many  industries  will  sixffer  from 
almost  unbeatable  foreign  competition,  so  President  Coolidge 
and  others  of  the  present  administration  are  feeing  inf  orm.ed  by  visitors  here 
who  are  seeking  to  discuss  with  them  all  sorts  of  commodity  situa-tions.  Senatorc 
Hye  and  Frazier  of  Horth  Dakotg,  entered  a  plea  for  immediate  action  on  the  pe- 
tition for  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  flax.    They  are  under-^ 
stood  to  have  informed  the  President  that  the  farmers  of  their  section  are  in  a 
nasty  frame  of  mind,  because  of  the  general  agricultural  situation  and  they 
look  upon  an  increase  in  the  present  tariff  rate  as  of  probable  assistance  in 
marketing  the  crop  and  at  the  sam-e  time  aiding  in  making  up  som.e  of  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  inarketing  of  wheat  at  present  prices.  (The  Journal  of  Conmerce, 
Sept.  19.) 


■^^^■'•^  A  new  radio~photo  apparatus,  which  reproduces  a  complete 

^^^^  photograph  in  less  than  a  minute,  was  demonstrated  at  the  Radio 

Show  yesterday  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,    The  device  was  invented  by  Dr.  V.K.Zworykin  of  the 
Pittsburgh  laboratory  in  conjamction  with  shore-wave  broadcasts  from  EDKA.  A 
photograph  or  facsimile  five  by  eight  inches  is  built  up  in  less  than  sixty 
seconds.    Engineers  at  the  demonstration  said  this  was  the  most  rapid  device  of 
its  kind  and  that  other  miachines  hitherto  exhibited  required  from  four  to  five 
minutes  to  give  the  same  results.  Mr.  Zworykin  said  at  the  present  stage  of 
development  an  entire  page  of  newspaper  could  be  transmitted  and  received  in  a 
little  more  than  eight  minutes.  (New  York  Times,  Sept.  20.) 


U.S.  POEEIG-N  The  United  States  foreign  trade  in  August  continued  to 

TRADE  gain.  Department  of  Commerce  statistics  disclosed  September  18. 

The  month^s  favorable  trade  balance  amounted  to  $34,000,000  as 
compared  with  $5,875,000  for  the  same  month  last  year,  miile 
v^orld^pur chasing  power  appeared  to  have  improved,  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
August  reports  was  an  excess  of  imports  of  gold  over  exports  for  the  first  time 
this  year.   (Chicago  O.'ournal  of  Com-nerce,  Sept.  19.) 


PUR  DIDUSTRY  A  London  dispatch  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  yesterday- 

Ill  G-REAT  says:  "According  to  the  Times,  Great  Britain  is  an  important 

BRITAiU  factor  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  world.  .A  recent  article  states: 

London  vies  with  St. Louis,  U.S.A.,  for  supremacy  in  the  fur 
markets  of  the  world;  but  few  people  think  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
fur-producing  country.  Our  wild  aniimls  are  not  of  the  kinds  that  naturally 
spring  to  the  mind  as  sources  of  wealth  in  the  export  trade.  Yet  this  country, 
tame  as  its  countryside  appears  to  be,  supplies  its  quota  of  furs  to  the  world^s 
markets.  This  chiefly  consists  of  rabbit  and  mole  skins;  in  smaller  quantities 
the  pelts  of  hares, red  foxes , badgers, otters, polecats, ferrets, stoats , weasels, etc," 
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A  report  has  just  "been  publislied  by  the  Commission  of  G-erraan 
heet  sugar  experts  who  visited  the  United  States  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  was  to  he  learned  from  America  that  couD.d  he 
adapted  to  their  own  heet  sugar  industry.    An  editorial  on  this  re- 
port in  Pacts  Ahout  Sugar  for  September  15  says:  "Irom  the  fact  that 
the  G-erman  sugar  industry  was  firmly  established  half  a  century  or 
more  before  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  was  taken  up  seriously  in 
the  United  States  it  might  be  assumed  that  its  representatives  vrould 
find  little  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  had  not  been  embraced 
within  their  experience,    To  the  contrary,  however,  the  report  ac- 
knowledges very  freely  that  the  members  of  the  commission  found  many 
points  in  factory  practice,  and  particularly  in  the  mechanical 
handling  of  beets  and  sugar,  that  represented  an  advance  over  pre- 
vailing usages  in  G-erman  factories.    Some  of  the  methods  developed 
by  American  technicians  evidently  impressed  the  visitors  as  being 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  possible  adoption  in  the  G-erman  industry. 
The  portion  of  the  report,  hov/ever,  that  can  be  read  to  greater  ad- 
vantage by  members  of  the  beet  growing  and  sugar  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  this  co-ujitry  is  the  section  devoted  to  sugar  beet  agri- 
culture*..  .In  view  of  the  pride  v/hich  Americans  feel  in  maintaining 
a  spirit  of  progressiveness  and  making  practical  application  of  any 
new  knowledge  brought  to  them  the  fact  that  foreign  observers  are 
impressed  by  their  failure  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  soil  and  its  adaptability  to  the  beet  crop — or 
other  crops — should  move  them  to  action  to  correct  this  deficiency. 
Certainly  their  inertia  can  not  be  due  to  lack  of  information  in 
English  about  the  significance  of  soil  pH»..And  after  the  American 
beet  men  have  sufficiently  pondered  pH,  they  may  well  consider  the 
hint  as  to  how  they  may  approach  the  85  and  90  per  cent  stands  to 
be  seen  in  E-aropean  fields." 

G-reat  Lakes  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  Septem.ber  15  says:  "The 

Dairy  South  is  rapidly  coming  into  competition  with  the  old-established 

Industry      daiiy  industry  in  the  G-reat  Lakes  region.    Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
dairymen  recognize  the  fact  that  they  will  not  long  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  big  end  of  the  industry.    However,  they  are  not  quitters. 
Instead  of  making  plans  to  move  South  or  get  out  of  the  business, 
they  are  making  preparations  to  meet  this  new  competition  by  be- 
coming more  efficient  in  production  and  marketing.    If  they  can  con- 
tinue to  produce  for  less  and  sell  a  quality  product  at  a  profit, 
Wisconsin  will  continue  to  produce  the  Nation's  cheese,  or  a  large 
part  of  it,  and  with  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  adjoining  States,  make  a 
large  percentage  of  the  butter  consumed  by  our  people.     If  they 
find  they  can  not  compete  we  vvill  see  these  people  develop  some  other 
and  more  profitable  line. .. .Perhaps  the  increasing  consumption  per 
capita  plus  increase  in  population  will  keep  pace  v/ith  increased 
production,  but  if  it  doesn't,  it  is  going  to  be  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.    However,  the  South  has  yet  a  long  v;ay  to  go  before  its 
own  demands  can  be  met.    Viewing  the  industry  from  that  standpoint, 
there  is  but  little  to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  milks  good 
cows,  develops  his  ovm  herd, and  feeds  his  anima-ls  from  home-grown 
products." 
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Wholesale  The  trend  of  wholesale  prices  continued  upward  in  August  ac- 

Prices         cording  to  information  collected  in  representative  markets  "by  the 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Lahor. 
The  "bureau's  weighted  index  number,  computed  on  prices  in  the  year 
1926  as  the  base  and  including  550  commodities  or  price  series,  stands 
at  98.9  for  August  compared  with  98.3  for  July,  an  increase  of  over 
one-half  of  1  per  cent.    Compared  with  August,  1927,  with  an  index 
number  of  95.2,  an  increase  of  nearly  4  per  cent  is  shown.  Among 
farm,  products  grains  declined  sharply  in  price,  while  livestock  and 
poultry  advanced.    The  group  as  a  whole  showed  little  change  from  the 
preceding  month.    Foods  increased  appreciably  in  average  prices,  due 
to  the  upward  movement  of  butter,  eggs,  milk,  fresh  and  cured  meats, 
and  potatoes.    I^lour  prices  were  considerably  belovv  those  of  July. 
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Products  September  19 — livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14.75-$18.25;  cov?s, 
good  and  choice,  $9»25~$13.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice,  $14.25-$17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15.75-$18;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  $12-$14,50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium.,  good  and  choice,  $12-$12o85;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice,  $11  to  $12.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  mediimi, 
good  and  choice,  $10-$11,85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations);  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  do?m)  $13-$14,15;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice,  $12,75-$14,75, 

G-rain  quotations:  lTo.2  red  winter  wheat,  Chicago,  $1.38-|; 
Kansas  City,  $1,39-$1,40;  lJo.2  hard  winter  (l2^o  protein)  Kansas  City, 
$1.10-g-$lol2-|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.15;  Kansas  City,  $1,07-$1 .08-|;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago,  $1.03-^; 
Minneapolis,  93^-95^^;  Kansas  City,  95-g-96{zf;  No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago, 
$1.04;  Minneapolis,  98-99^;  Kansas  City,  96^-97^J;  Ho. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago,  41^-^3^;  Minneapolis,  38^-09^',  Kansas  City,  43^-44jzJ. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  28  points  to  17.68{z5,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  17  points  to  16.87^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  closed  at  17,01^  against  16.87{Z^  the  previous  day. 
The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  31  points  to  16.97$^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  20. 17^^. 

Hew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $1.05-$1.45  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1  f.o.b,    ?Jisconsin  sacked 
Round  IThites  $1.25-$1.35  on,  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  few  sales  at 
85^  f.o.b.    Hew  York  dom.estic  type  cabbage  brought  $30-$38  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  $25-$28  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Hew  Jersey 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.25-$1«75  per  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  cities. 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Hancy  Halls  $1«10-$1.25  in  Chicago.  Hew 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Elberta  peaches  sold  at  $1.50-$2.50  per  bushel 
basket,  Michigan  Elbertas  $1.65-$1,75  in  Chicago  and  $1.50  f.o.b, 
Y/est  Michigan  points.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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AUGUST  A  special  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  auto- 

AUTOMOBILE        mobile  production  by  the  factories  in  the  United  States  in 
SALES  Au^st  surpassed  all  records,  with  a  total  output  of  458,429 

machines,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
yesterday.    Secretary  Whiting  said  this  output  was  "the  largest 
in  history"  for  any  one  month.    The  highest  previous  record  was  in  October, 1925, 
when  the  number  of  cars  produced  was  442,000,  or  16,429  less  than  in  August. 
Mr.  Whiting  said  the  reason  for  the  increase  was  apparently  to  be  found  in  great- 
er domestic  consumption.    The  August  production  figures  represented  factory 
sales  of  motor  vehicles.    The  total  for  the  month  included  400,689  passenger  cars 
and  57,740  trucks.    In  addition  to  being  a  record  high  month  for  all  motor 
vehicles,  August  set  a  new  record  for  passenger  cars.    The  nearest  to  the  August 
production  of  this  type  of  machine  was  in  October,  1925,  when  the  total  output 
was  397,332.    The  production  of  tracks  was  exceeded  in  September,  1925,  when 
the  total  was  58,651.    In  Canada  during  August,  25,226  machines  were  produced, 
of  which  20,122  Y/ere  passenger  cars  and  5,104  were  tracks. 


AlvIEEICAH  A  Berlin  wireless  to  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says: 

BAUZ  lU  "!Hie  Central  Bank  for  G-erman  Industry,  organized  by  prominent 

BEELIH  American  and  German  financial  institutions,  was  incorporated 

yesterday  in  Berlin.    Pour  KTew  York  concerns— Blair  &  Co.,  the 
Equitable  Trust,  International  Germanic  Company  and  B.  H.  Rollins- 
are  participating.    The  president  of  the  institution,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  loans  to  smaller  industrial  concerns  in  Germany,  is  Dr.  Peter  Reinhold, 
former  Minister  of  Einance.    The  capitalization  is  17,500,000  marks.  However, 
this  sum  is  merely  working  capital  and  efforts  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  United 
States  of  $15,000,000  or  more  will  be  undertaken  immediately...." 


EMIGRATION  S:migration  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  the 

TO  CANADA  first  four  months  of  the  Dominion  Government's  current  fiscal, 

that  is,  from  April  1  to  July  31,  totalled  12, 387, compared  with 
9,764  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  according  to  figures 
given  out  by  the  Government  at  Ottawa.    The  largest  percentage  of  the  12,387 
settlers  from  the  United  States  came  from  Michigan,  followed  by  the  States  of 
New  York,  Washington,  Massachusetts,  California  and  Minnesota  in  the  order 
named,  (Press,  Sept.  21.) 
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AmGrican  exporters  did  more  business  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  than  in  any  twelve -month    period  prior  to  the  World  War, 
as  shown  in  a  bulletin  on  "Our  Vforld  Trade  for  January-June"  issued 
to-day  by  the  I'oreign  Coiiimerce  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.    Exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
amounting  to  $2,377,533,000,  were  $11,000,000  greater  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.    The  Chamber's  report  shows  that  the  growth 
of  American  export  business  as  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
war  has  been  in  vol-ume  as  well  as  in  dollar  value.    Heavy  gains  in 
tonnage  in  most  lines,  the  Chamber  says,  give  convincing  evidence 
that  American  foreign  trade  expansion  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  by  high  prices.     "During  the  first  six  months  of  1928,"  the 
Chamber  analysis  shows,  "92  out  of  141  principal  commodities  in  our 
export  trade  were  shipped  abroad  in  larger  volume  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  ago.    These  increases  range  from  1.7  per 
cent  for  wheat  flour  to  205 ,9  per  cent  for  borax.    Most  of  the  in- 
creases were  in  exports  of  Am.erican  manufactured  products,  which  are 
graduallj^  becoming  a  more  important  factor  in  our  export  trade.  The 
upward  trend  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
has  been  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  American  foreign  trade,  the 
value  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  reaching  $54,012,000.  We 
shipped  abroad  during  this  period  2,082  combines,  13,994  grain 
harvesters  and  binders,  130,000  horse  and  power  plows,  1,763  thresh- 
ers, 28,051  wheel  tractors,  and  1,237  track-laying  tractors.  Among 
our  ten  leading  exports  cotton    and  leaf  tobacco  wers  the  only 
items  to  show  declines  in  both  value  and  quantity..." 

Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  The  Am.erican  Fertilizer  for  September  15 

Conference  says:  "The  fertilizer  industry  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  good 
will  and  active  cooperation  of  workers  in  allied  fields.     The  ex- 
periment station  officials  and  the  farm,  press  constitute  two  groups 
who  have  contributed  much  to  the  eoucation  of  farmers  as  to  the 
importance  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  a  modern  system  of  agri- 
culture.   Both  of  these  groups,  as  well  as  others,  were  active 
participants  with  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  an  important 
,  conference  at  West  Baden,  Ind. ,  last  week.    A  similar  conference 
at  Louisville  about  a  year  ago  made  valuable  suggestions,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  industry.    The  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  last  week  were  not  new,  but  they  have  been 
largely  neglected  by  the  industry,  in  the  presence  of  more  urgent 
matters — mostly  financial.    More  thorou^gh  research,  both  on  soils 
and  on  fertilizers,  is  greatly  needed.    The  experiment  station  work 
has  been  largely  empirical.    A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study 
of  why  certain  results  are  obtained,  but  the  conference  did  well  to 
urge  national.  State  a.nd  industrial  research.     It  is  now  claimed 
that  several  substances — even  boron— are  useful  in  certain  soils, 
and  on  certain  crops.    Only  research  can  learn  what  value  these 
substances  have...." 
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Products  September  20*--Livsstock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Tos.);  good  and  clioice,  $14.75-$18.25; 
cows,  good  and  choice,  $9.25-$13;  heifers  (850  lbs*  do\m)  good  and 
choice,  $14«$1'2..^50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $16,75>"$18;  feeder 
and  stocker  caVtTef  $12-$14,50,    Hogs:  heavy  weight  (250-350  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $11«85-$12.60;  light  lights _ (130-160  Ihs.) 
mediuci  to  choice,  $10#60-$12,35;  sla-ughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $9,75-$ll,40  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Sheep:  slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs;  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13-$14,15;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $12,75-'$14,50. 

G-rain  quotations:  Ho. 2  red  winter  wheat,  Chicago,  $1.39; 
Kansas  City^  |l.35-$l,36;  ITo.2  hard  winter  (l2-g^  protein)  Kansas 
City,  $1.09-|-$1,12;  lIo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago, 
$1.15^;  Kansas  City,  fl,06^-$1.07|;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago,  $1.03|; 
Minneapolis,  9552^-9752^;  Kansas  City,  94^-^2^- 9 5^^ ;  lTo.3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago,  $1.04-$1.05x;  Minneapolis,  99(^-$l;  Kansas  City,  95-97j25; 
Ho. 3  white  oats,  Chicago,  425^-44^';  Minneapolis,  39^-40-^-^;  Kansas 
City,  42i5^-44-|^. 

Hev/  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $1.15-$1«45  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites 
mostly  $1.05-$1,45.    Northern  Hound  Uliites  closed  at  $1.10«$1.25 
on  the  Chicago  carlot  market,    Virginia  yellovv  sweet  potatoes  brought 
$3-$3,50  per  barrel  in  eastern  city  markets.    Hew  Jersey  yellows 
$1.25-$1,75  per  bushel  hamper  in  Hew  York  City.    Domestic  type  cab- 
bage from  Hew  York  sold  at  a  range  of  $32-«$58  bulk  per  ton  in 
eastern  terminal  markets;  $27-$30  f.Osba  Hochester.    Hew  York  Wealthy 
apples  sold  at  a  fairly  uniform  range  of  $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel 
basket  in  the  East,    Illinois  Jonathans  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  4  points  to  17,64^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  9  points  to  16,96f',    October  futures  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  advanced  4  points  to  17, 05^^,    'The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  1  point  to 
16, 98^;  per  lb.    On  the  corresnonding  day  last  season  the  price 
stood  at  19,97^5. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  48^;^;  91  score,  47f^-;  90  score,  47^^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  Ho,l  fresh  jimerican  cheese  at  He;?  York 
were:  Elats,  26^  to  27-y;  Single  Daisius,  27^';  Young  Americas,  27^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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CURTIS  ON  Senator  Curtis,  in  an  address  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  yester- 

TAHirr  day,  lilamed  the  "flood"  of  farm  importations  last  year  for  much 

IMPORTS  of  the  farmers'  troubles,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  The 

report  quotes  Senator  Curtis  as  saying:  "Our  tariff  rates  mast 
he  raised  to  shut  out  foreign  imports  which  congest  our  markets 
and  every  avenue  and  channel  of  trade.    Last  year  we  sold  to  foreign  countries 
a  slice  in  our  dairy  market  worth  $36,964,435  for  the  sum  of  $8,78§,556  in 
duties  collected.    We  imported  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  vegetahle  oils. 
Add  our  enormous  cheese  lm.ports  to  the  portion  of  these  oils  that  is  made  into 
"butter  and  it  means  the  displacement  of  ahout  800,000  cows  that  might  he  making 
a  home  market  for  alfalfa,  corn  and  other  feeds.     In  addition,  we  imported  more 
than  8,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  the  wool  clip  of  26,000,000  sheep  and  the 
egg  yield  of  several  million  hens,  ruthlessly  narrowing  the  home  market  of  our 
own  farmers  for  these  products  and  cutting  down  the  opportunity  for  diversifica- 
tion on  the  farm.    Under  the  protection  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act  the  sheep- 
raising  industry  has  developed  rapidly,  affording  as  it  does  a  dependable  source 
of  revenue  to  the  average  sm^ll  farmer,  and  the  pockets  of  the  wool  producers 
are  enriched  hy  approximately  $150,000,000  annually.    The  consumption  of  mutton 
and  lamh  is  increasing  and  tending  to  displace  heef  and  veal  in  our  dietary 
systems,  and  with  the  expansion  of  this  market  increased  protection  is  impera- 
tive for  our  farmers.    Last  year  we  shared  our  market  with  foreign  nations  to 
the  extent  of  257,208,564  pounds  of  unmanufactured  wool  and  2,645,677  pounds  of 
mutton  and  lamh,  worth  a  total  of  $83,368,709...." 


TOUITG-  OIJ  A  C-ary,  Ind. ,  dispatch  September  21  states  that  in  the 

CREDIT  CON-  first  authorized  statement  from  the  J'ederal  Reserve  Board  since 
DITIONS  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  high  money  and  rediscount  rates, 

G-overnor  Roy  A.  lo'^ang,  in  an  address  before  the  Indiana  3an]<:ers* 
Association  at  G-ary  September  20,  declared  that  "if  unsound 
credit  practices  have  developed  these  will  in  time  correct  themselves,  and  if 
some  of  the  over-indulgent  get  *  burnt*  during  the  period  of  correction,  they 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  blame  themselves  and  not  attempt  to  shift  it  to  some- 
one else."    He  expressed  an  optim.istic  view  of  the  situation  and  said  that 
there    is^no  cause  for  concern.  "Miscal.culations  as  to  the  future  always  have 
and  perhaps  always  will  occur  with  the  ba.nks  and  the  business  public,"  G-overnor 
Young  said,  "and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  need  Reserve  banks,  in  other 
words,  institutions  v;hich  enable  the  public  to  adjust  their  miscalculations  in 
an  orderly  and  systematic  way...." 
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Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  SeptemToer  22  says: 

dii'd  "On  the  basis  of  figures  and  trade  cycles  which  he  has  studied, 

Horse-         Dr.  Gr. F.Warren,  of  Cornell  University,  states  that  prices  for  farm 
power  work  horses  are  due  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  next  few  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  "been  on  the  upgrade  since  1925.  In 
many  communities  the  shortage  of  dependable  work  hors'es  is  increasing 
the  difficulties  and  burdens  of  farmers  struggling  for  economic  sur- 
vival and  solvency  in  a  depressed  industry.    Agriculture  is  handi- 
capped by  a  general  deficit  in  its  horsepower  and  by  a  virtua,! 
absence  of  it  in  numerous  comiiunitieso    Farmers  who  can  not  afford 
to  purchase  young  replacement  horses  are  not  likely  to  buy  tractors. 
A  f ev;  of  them,  however,  in  every  farming  county  have  bought  or  are 
buying  these  machines.    Many  a  farmer  uses  a  tractor  as  a  supplement 
to  his  horses.    The  trend  of  the  times  is  tov/ard  more  machinery  and 
fewer  horses  in  farming,  but  whoever  visualizes  'a  horseless 
agriculture^  is  seeing  things  in  a  wish-dream  disturbed  by  night- 
mares.   Breeders  of  horses  of  draft  type  are  increasing  and  extending 
their  activities.    The  exhibits  of  this  class  of  stock  have  been 
surprisingly  strong  in  numbers  and  quality  at  the  leading  fairs  held 
thus  far  this  season.    We  saw  several  good  rings  of  Belgians  and 
Percherons  at  the  late  Hew  York  State  Fair,  and  the  pulling  contest 
there  interested  miore  farmers  than  anything  else  on  the  grounds  or 
in  the  air.    The  Horse  Association  of  America  is  aggressively  pro- 
moting and  conducting  pulling  contests  and  multiple-hitch  dem.onstra- 
tions.    The  Percheron  Society  of  America  is  spending  $10,000  this 
year  on  breed  propaganda.    Horse  sense  still  abides  with  farmers. 
An  increase  in  the  breeding  of  horses  of  the  right  kind  for  farm 
work  is  abundantly  Justified  by  the  pov^er  situation  on  American 
farms." 

Rubber  Con-  World  rubber  consumption  this  year  will  be  over  654,000 

sumption     tons  and  will  exceed  production  by  some  55,000  tons,  according  to 
London  trade  estimates  received  in  the  rubber  division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.    All  discussions  of  the  probable  production 
and  consumption  in  1929  center  largely  around  the  probable  use  of 
reclaimed  rubber,  a  decrease  in  T/hich  is  considered  a  certainty,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  the  large  American  raanufa.cturers  now  are  be- 
ginning to  obtain  the  benefit  of  lov;er  prices  for  crude  rubber, 
which  will  in  all  probability  induce  them  to  use  the  plantation 
products  more  freely.    Figures  compiled  by  the  rubber  division 
indicate  that  United  States  imports  of  crude  rubber  up  to  September 
1  totaled  approximately  256,800  long  tons.   (Press,  Sept.  21.) 

Stock  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  September  22 

Market         says:  "On  the  largest  turnover  since  the  spring  advance,  the  market 

continued  the  impressive  advance  which  started  in  August.    With  four- 
million  share  days  a.  common  occurrence,  public  interest  in  the 
market  has  been  raised  to  a  feverish  condition.    During  such  a 
period,  little  attention  is  given  to  values,  the  predominant  con- 
sideration among  the  rank  and  file  being  the  ability  of  a  stock 
'to  move.*    This  requirement  is  being  amply  met,  however,  in  light 
of  the  steady  marches  in  scores  of  favorite  vehicles  of  speculation. 
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Prom  a  technical  viewpoint,  tlie  market  is  in  continuous  process  of 
regaining  its  equilibrium  owing  to  the  corrective  measures  applied 
to  individual  issues  which  may  have  raced  forward  a  "bit  too  speedily. 
As  such  correction  is  applied,  interest  shifts  to  other  issues 
which  thus  far  had  not  participated  in  the  advance.    The  result  is 
an  impressively  "broad  and  strong  market.    Thus  far,  sighs  of  an  in>- 
portant  break  are  not  discerned,  but,  in  any  case,  speculators  and 
others  should  be  careful  not  to  commit  themselves  to  more  issues  than 
they  can  conservatively  carry." 


Section  3 
MiEKET  quOTA-TIONS 

Farm  September  21— Livestock  prices:    Cattle,  slaughter  cattle, 

Products      calves,  and  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice, 

$14,75-$18,25;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $9«$12«75;  heifers  (850  lbs. 
down)  good  and  choice,  $14-$17o50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $16,25- 
$17.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12"$14,25 
Hogs:  Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $11.75- 
$12.65;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice,  $10.50-$12.25; 
sla"'aghter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $3,60-$llo25 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations^ 
Sheep:  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs;  lam-bs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $13-$14.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice, 
$12.50-$14.25. 

Grain  qxiotations:  Koo2  red  ?dnter  wheat,  Chicago,  $1.42; 
Kansas  City,  $lo36-$1.38;  I\Fo.2  hard  winter  (12-g-^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,09-$1.14;  1^0.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.16-$1.16j;  Kansas  City,  $1.07-$1.08;  110.3  mixed  corn,  Chicago, 
$1.03;  Minneapolis,  94^s^-96^ii;  Kansas  City,  94^^zJ-95^;  No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago,  $lo04-$lo04|;  Minneapolis,  98^^-99-|^;  Kansas  City, 
95|^-96f ;  10.3  white  oats,  .Chicago  41^(^-43^;  Minneapolis,  39  5/8- 
41  l/8^;  Kansas  City,  43^^-44^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  4:8^^;  91  score,  47fj^;  SO  score,  46f^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  27  to  27-|j^;  Single  Daisies,  27^^;  Yoaang  Americas,  27^, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  56  points  to  18.20{z!-,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  55  points  to  17o51;^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  advanced  47  points  to  17.52{zJ.    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  55  points  to 
17.53{i  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at 
20.18^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  ^k,sr,  Econ.) 
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RUSSIA.  A  Berlin  cLispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Hussian 

COilPLAISiS  Council  of  EconoiTiy  has  assailed  the  q-^aality  of  cotton  imported 

0?  AIviEBI-  from  Araerica,  d.eclaring  it  below  the  quality  of  r^tive  cotton  of 

CM  COTTOH         the  same  class.    The  council  also  affirms  that  all  cotton  im^ 
ported  from  America' s  crop  of  1925  conta.ined  a  large  quantity 
of  vaidj^eable  fibers,  which,  with  other  defects,  increased  the 
cost  of  spinning  and  weaving  30  per  cent. 


SUG-iH  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Berlin  says: 

MEHniG-  "Sugar-raising  co-cjitries  outside  of  Europe,  partic^olarly  Cuba 

CAKCBLEID  and  Java,  are  general I.7  bliam.ed  here  for  the  failu-re  of  the 

projected  conference  among  sugar  producers.     It  proved  imiDOs- 
sible  to  obtain  agreement  with  them  on  restricted  output.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  sugar  industr;^'-  in  G-erm.an,y,  Poland  and  Czechoslovai:ia  de- 
cided Septemher  22  to  cancel  the  interr^tions2  coriference  called  for  next  month. 
The  Am.sterdam  negotiations  of  JFovember,  1927,  are  stated  to  have  established 
clearly  that  the  Java  planters  i^ould  refuse  to  maire  restrictions.    The  Cuban, 
tentative  propos^.l  to  reduce  production,  which  hinged  on  the  Javanese  attitude, 
also  came  to  naiight,,,." 


WESTERIT  The  first  step  toT,rard  instituting  a  general  upward  re- 

EREIGHT  vision  of  freight  rates  in  western  territory  has  been  taken  be- 

E^ES  fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  representatives  of 

western  trunk  line  railroads,  according  to  the  press  of  Sep- 
tember 23.    Agents  of  the  roads  a,sked  the  comiriission  for  per- 
mission to  file  immediat el;^.'"  applications  lookirjg  to  increases  on  a  v/ide  range 
of  commodities  over  most  of  the  western  territor;/'-  and  asserted  that  the  in- 
creases were  necessary  becaus-e  their  earnings  for  som.e  years  have  been  "con- 
spicuously inadeq-uate." 


LAITD  G-BAUT  Of  the  142,111  resident  students  enrolled  in  land-grant 

SCHOOLS  institutions  of  the  United  St£ttes  during  the  school  year  1925-26, 

more  than  a  third,  34  per  cent,  were  registered  for  courses  in 
arts  and  science,  20.5  joer  cent  in  engineering  coiirses,  9  per 
cent  in  commerce  and  business,  8  per  cent  in  agriculture,  and  7.2  per  cent  in 
professional  education,  a.s  shown  by  a  report  on  land— grant  colleges  by 
W.  J.  G-reenleaf,  associate    specialist  in  land-gi-ant  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.   (Press,  Sept.  23.) 
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Emsiness  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  fall  Street  for  Septerriber  22 

Conditions  says:  "From  various  centers  throughout  the  country  come  reports  of 
a  quickening  of  the  business  pulse.... The  steel  industry  is  in  an 
especially  favorable  position  and  in  this  case  the  record  of  progress 
seems  to  possess  its  old  ba,rometric  function.    Steel  buying  is  of 
a  highly  diversified  type  attesting  to  a  strong  underlying  demand  by 
many  assorted  kinds  of  steel  cons"i:xners  and  therefore  to  the  increas- 
ing activity  of  the  latter.    Conditions  in  the  mining  industry  are 
satisfactory  with  prices  for  most  of  the  commodities  in  this  class 
at  a  point  to  afford  good  profits  to  leading  companies.    Oil  com- 
panies are  profiting  from  the  improved  position  of  the  industry  and 
the  higher  prices  no?/  obtainable  for  most  petroleum  products  should 
bring  better  earnings  than  in  some  time.    Leading  merchandisers  such 
as  mail  order,  chain  store  and  department  store  organizations  point 
to  continued  grov/th  of  business.    Automobile  production  continues 
at  surprisingly  high  figures.    Railroad  car  loadings  are  better 
tho-ugh  still  considerably  below  the  peak  period  of  1926.  Employment 
seems  at  average  high  levels  thcagh  points  of  distress  are  noted  in 
the  coal  and  textile  industries,  in  particular.    Competition,  of 
course,  rules  business  to-day  and  the  general  increa^se  in  business 
activity  in  recent  months  has  not  altered  this  feature.    The  politi- 
cal campaign  seems  to  be  exerting  little  effect  on  business  or 
financial  conditions." 


Insects  Merrill  B.  Comxpton  is  the  author  of  "Fighting  Bugs  With 

Fought  Electricity,"  in  Better  Fruit  Llagazine  for  September.    He  says  in 

By  part:  "In  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  the  very  center  of  the  apple  grow- 

Electric-  ing  belt  in  the  Northwest,         one  of  the  most  unusual  and  certain- 

ity  ly  one  of  the  most  startling  experiments  in  the  care  of  plant  life 


is  being  carried  on. » « . .  ■        The  experiments  consist  of  a 

series  of  radio  treatments  to  orchards,  the  treatments,  it  is  said, 
not  only  destroying  the  tree  pests,  aphis  and  scale  that  destroy 
fruit  and  trees,  but  it  is  malting  the  apples  larger  and  more  beauti- 
ful.   The  machine  sends  electricity  at  high  amounts  of.  voltage, 
spraying  the  current  from  a  set  of  wires  spread  out  over  the  orchard 
much  the  same  as  a  radio  antenna.    The  rough  wires  'shoot'  the 
current  off  into  the  trees.. ..A  much  more  elaborate  system  of  ex- 
periments has'    been  carried  on  this  spring  and  sunmer  by  Herbert 
S.  Smith,  a  Spokane  engineer  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  research 
and  experimental  work,  and  a  Wenatchee  company  is  now  planning  to 
make  and  install  the  machines.     The  ma,chines  are  similar  in  design 
to  those  built  by  Burgland,  one  of  them  being  used  in  a  greenhouse 
in  Spokane  since  early  Js.nuary.  • . .  It  is  estimated  that  if  every 
farmer  in  this  district  could  have  one  of  the  machines  and  if  the 
machines  do  all  claimed,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  about  $2,000,000- 
the  estimated  bill  for  spray  and  spray  equipment  in  this  district... 

London  A  London  dispatch  September  22  reports  that  a  superior 

Wool  selection,  amounting  to  11,082  bales,  was  offered  at  the  wool  sales 

Market         September  21.     Only  6,000  bales  were  sold,  as  the  demand  was  slow, 

and  there  were  further  heavy  withdravrals.    The  best  greasy  combing 

wools  met  with  a  fair  sale  at  recent  values. 
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Overpro-  A.       Sliaw,  editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Business,  writing  in  tfh.e 

duction       September  nunber,  says:  "Since  everything  about  us  is  moving  at  new, 
and  Pros-    high  speeds— transportation,  conmuiication,  money,  inventories — it  is 
perity        perhaps  not  remarlsble  either  that  obsolescence  sliould  accelerate  or 
that  its  charige  of  pace  should  attract  "but  little  attention.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  coning  of  high-speed  ohsolescence  has  attracted 
scant  attention  does  not  diminish  its  importance. .Our  most  paraded 
bogy-man  has  perhaps  been  an  alleged  excess  of  productive  capacity. 
My  point  is  that  high-speed  obsolescence  goes  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing a  Joke  of  this  particular  bogj^-man. . .  .The  end  result  of  this  atti- 
tude is,  of  course,  the  creation  of  fresh  markets  constantly.  And 
fresh  markets  neaui  new  work  for  productive  capacity.    And  new  work 
for  productive  capacity  is  about  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  Joke 
of  the  overproduction  bog;^'-man.    But  the  effects  of  this  attitude  do 
not  stop  with  a  speeding  up  of  obsolescence.     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  country  is  by  no  means  a  completed  job.    It  is  a 
young  country.    There  is  an  imiTiense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  im- 
proving and  equipping  it.    For  example:    1,  Every  wooden  house  of 
many  types  is  a  replacement  probability,    2,  Hundreds  of  improved 
bridges  are  to  be  built.    3.  Electricity  is  called  for  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  farms.    4,  Road  building  has  scarcely  begun,  and  even 
new  roads  mst  be  widened  in  many  instances.    5.  Ra.ilroads  have  op- 
portunities to  install  new  types  of  cars,  bearings,  electric  equip- 
ment, and  safety  devices;  to  lower  grade  crossings  and  reduce  curva- 
tures.   6.  Heating  and  refrigeration  replacements  are  in  prospect  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes.    7.  G-reat  public  works  are  ahead — 
'improvements'  on  nature— such  as  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  building  of  a  G-ulf-to-Atlantic  waterway,    8,  Hew  types  of 
furniture  will  replace  the  present  equipment  in  man^'  households. 
9.  The  educational  plant  must  be  expanded  and  brought  up  to  date 
to  care  for  the  increased  demand  for  education.    That  list  is  by  no 
means  complete,  yet  it  is  amply  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  tre- 
mendous investment  in  changes,  improvements  and  replacements  which 
this  country  will  make  during  the  years  immediately  ahead,  an  invest- 
ment so  tremendous  that  it  assures....'^ 

iiSuindne  An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  for  September  22  says: 

"The  decision  restricting  the  so-called  *  quinine  monopoly'  is  of 
public  interest  less  because  of  the  details  of  the  rulings  than  be- 
cause quinine  is  one  of  the  few  products  of  which  a  single  nation 
has  virtually  a  monopoly.    Holland,  through  the  Government-supervised 
production  of  cinchona  bark  in  Java,  has  for  years  dominated  the 
quinine  market,  and  is  but  slowly  seeing  that  supremacy  menaced. 
Hecent  statistics  show  that  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  cinchona 
supply  comes  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  India  providing  most 
of  the  balance.    A  small  quantity  is  still  harvested  in  the  mountains 
of  South  America. ,.  .It  is  interesting  to  note  the  thoroughness  with 
which  Dutch  officials  went  about  the  work  of  fostering  the  produc- 
tion of  cinchona.    They  have  maintained  for  many  years  an  experiment 
station  in  TJinjiroean,  in  the  hill  country  of  Java,  vhere  studies 
are  constantly  made  by  scientists  in  improving  cultivation.  This 
station  also  acts  as  the  distributing  center  for  seeds  and  seedlings, 
..»The  Grovernment  station  prodiices  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
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cincliona,  output  in  the  islands.    Much,  of  the  hark  from  the  various 
plantations  is  sent  to  factories  either  in  Java  or  in  Holland,  In 
these,  also,  special  pains  have  been  taken  to  develop  the  most 
scientific  methods.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  G-overnment  that 
in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  quinine,  as  of  rubber,  gutta  percha 
and  other  tropical  products,  it  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  help  the 
planters,  native  as  well  as  European. 

Western  Theodore  M.  Kiaappen,  who  has  just  completed  a  7,000-mile  tour 

Pros-  of  observation  of  the  ¥est-of-the-Mississippi  country,  writing  to 

perity         The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  September  22,  says:  "...The  West 

conteniplates  its  resources  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  thoroughly 
organized  to  develop  and  utilize  them.    Rich,  and  still  young  and 
aggressive;  but  with  all  the  solidity  and  worldly  wisdom  of  an  old 
country,  it  is  comparable  to  a  man  of  great  cash  and  credit  resources 
in,  possession  of  a  sound  business  with  an  unlimited  field  for  de- 
velopment.   The  West  has  unsurpassed  means  of  communication,  116,000 
miles  of  railway;  fiv©  thousand  miles  of  inland  waterways  nearing 
completion,  endless  highways  of  the  most  modern  coib  truction,  rapidly 
extensing  air  transport;  an  intricate  network  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems;  teeming  ocean  ports,  great  and  modern  cities,  a  large 
agricultural  population  with  the  greatest  per  capita  production  in 
the  world,  the  highest  average  individual  incomes,  powerful  banking 
resources.    Out  of  this  combination  of  ready  capacity  to  develop  them 
and  the  resources  to  be  developed,  the  West  is  building  up  an  economic 
structure  that  will  profoundly  influence  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  United  States.    Rebounding  from  a  post-bellum  depression,  the 
West  is  already  getting  into  its  permanent  stride.    Prom,  the 
Mississippi  to  the  western  ocean  there  is  everywhere  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  affluence  and  a  rebirth  of  confidence  and  determination.... 
One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Ua.tion's  rail 
and  water  carriers  is  to  be  found  in  the  forest  industries  of  the 
northwest, .The  entire  West  reports  its  crops  as  fair  or  good, 
wholesale  trade  fair  or  good,  retail  trade  predominantly  good  or  fair, 
and  manufacturing  as  active,  fair  or  good.... Prom  all  this    it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  West  is  the  place  to  look  for  a  cumulative 
growth  of  these  facts  which  nmke  for  our  national  prosperity,  ijyes 
of  financiers  and  capitalists  are  turning  to  the  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi  as  the  certain  source  of  important  corporation  revenues 
in  the  future.    Plans  for  expansion  among  such  leaders  definitely 
include  the  West,    Investors  have  become  interested  for  they  realize 
that  the  great  corporations  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  destined 
to  play  an  even  more  important  role  than  the  present  in  our  invest- 
ment markets  and  that  their  securities  will  make  a  strong  appeal." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  hi  tbe  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Departnieot  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  us  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affectinji  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapprov-nl  «f  licM  s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  <lLsclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CAPIAT) IAN  A  Winnipeg  dispatch,  to-day  says:  "A  two-year  investigation 

¥ElIAT'-  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  drying  of  tough  and  damp  v/heat 

DRYING  "by  the  Associate  Committee  on  G-rain  Research,  of  the  National  Rev 

EXPERIiiBMlS        search.  Cotincil  has  resulted  in  the  announcement  yesterday  th^t 

grain  can  he  dried  without  injury  to  its  milling  and  hakiiig  quaXI- 
ties.    Experiments  carried  on  by  the  Research  Council,  the  uni- 
versities of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  the  Dominion  G-rain  Research. 
Laboratory  at  ifinnipeg  were  compared  izt  Winnipeg  and  showed  a  gratifying  uni- 
formity.    The  e:cperiment  was  made  with  a  drier  constructed  to  give  absolute  con- 
trol over  all  conditions  of  drying ♦    The  committee  agreed  that  180  degrees 
■'S'ahrenheit  is  the  rjaximuun  safe  temperature  for  the  grain.    Experiments  show  that 
sound  grain  stored  during  the  winter  in  a  danp  condition  undergoes  no  deteriora- 
tion.   The  applicability  of  these  results  to  eleva,tor  g'tiOrage  has  not  been  in- 
vestigated. 

"Charged  by  the  Dominion  Government  v/ith  the  investigation  of  protein  as 
a  grade  factor,  two  varieties  were  tested,  with  the  result  tha.t  Parker's  Ife-rquis 
and  Hard  federation  were  found  to  be  irif erior,  in  baking  and  milling  q.uality,  to 
Marqtuis.  " 


GRAIN  A  Boston  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Attacking  plans  for 

DEALERS  legislative  stabilization  or  increase  of  farm  prices,  President 

COIMITION         C.  D.  Sturtevant  of  Omaha  opened  the  annual  convention ■  of  the 

Grain  Dealers'  National  .Acoociation  at  Boston  yesterday.... 

Charles  Q,uian  of  Toledo ,  "^ary  of  the  association,  defended 

the  middleman  against  the  charge  that  hj  :::.-c- lited  excessively  to  the  detrim.ent 
of  the  grain  grower,  and  referred  to  H-.c  f,?,irare  of  hundreds  of  cooperative 
marketing  ventures.'" 


MELLON  ON  Secretary  Mellon  is  reported  by  the  press  to-day  to  have 

CREDITS  said  yesterday  that  he  felt,  the  address  on  the  present  credit 

situation  by  Governor  Roy  A.  Young  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
before  the  Indiar-a  Bankers'  Association  at  Gary,  Ind. ,  on 
September  19,  clearly  presented  the  picture  of  conditions.    The  address  by 
Governor  Yo'ung,  the  first  discussion  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  credit  con- 
ditions since  the  recent  period  of  high  money  rates,  attracted  wide  interest 
in  financial  circles.     In  it  Mr.  Young  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  unsound 
credit  practices  have  develojjed  these  will,  in  time,  correct  themselves  and 
that  if  some  of  the  "over— indulgent  get  b-'ornt  during  the  period  of  correction," 
they  will  have  themselves  to  blame. 
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American  Wjthe  Williams,  writing  from  the  League  of  ITations  Assemtly  at 

Power  Geneva  to  The  ITew  York  Times  of  September  24,  says:  "....It  is  now 

entirely  clear  that  from  the  economic  standpoint  the  world's  axis, 
which  formerly  was  in  England,  has  "been  transported  across  the  At- 
lantic,   And  ten  years  after  the  war  Europe  still  finds  herself  face 
to  face  with  proolems  that  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  riame- 
ly  reparations  and  debts.    To-day  the  formidable  hold  of  the  United 
States  iipon  the  entire  world  is  felt  in  all  domains  of  hujnan  activity. 
There  is  nothing  theoretical  about  it.     It  is  entirely  practical  and 
material.     The  strength  of  the  United  States  is  in  its  union  of  com- 
monwealths with  corrr-ion  interests.    The  weakness  of  Europe  is  in  the 
amalgama-tion  of  peoples  whose  interests  should  be  in  comjnon  but 
whose  objectives  are  divergent.    The  day  that  the  European  States 
understand  each  other  economically  Earope's  risl^s  of  war  will  be 
lessened,  the  tasks  of  her  diplomats  lightened  and  her  entire  future 
brightened. ..." 

Baking  The  x'orthwestern  Miller  for  September  18  says:  "A  mass  con- 

Industry      ference  of  members  of  the  baking  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
Con—  been  called  to  meet  at  Chicago,  September  25,  to  consider  the  state 

ference        of  the  industry  with  especial  reference  to  tre-de  practices.  While 
the  colli erence  is  called  by  the  presidents  of  the  tv/o  principal  or- 
ganizations of  bakers,  it  is  of  unofficial  character  and  not  a  part 
of  the  American  Bakers  Association  annual  convention.    Every  baker 
knows  that  the  long  continued  period  of  comparative  prosperity 
thro\i^hoxit  the  industry  has  produced  a  state  which  may  be  described 
as  restlessness.    With  the  recent  decline  in  cost  of  a  part  of  the 
materials  used  in  making  bread,  there  are  evidences  here  and  there 
of  teii-mtaticn  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  to  'get  a  competitor.' 
Competitors  are  not  so  easily  'got,'    Every  one  of  them  has  the 
ability  to  fight  back,  sometimes  m.ore  vigorously  and  to  better  ef- 
fect than  the  aggressor  in  the  attack.    Many  a  'bread  war'  has  un- 
covered a  Tartar  with  unsuspected  prowess  in  competitive  warfare, 
Hobod;;/,  net  even  the  public,  profits  from  'bread  wars,'  and  the 
baker  who  starts  them  nearly  always  profits  least  of  all." 


Butter  .  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  September  19  says: 

Standard—    "Some  day  let  us  hope  Federal  and  State  butter  inspectors  will  get 
ization       together  with  the  men  who  Judge  contest  butter,  and  arrive  at  some 
uniformi  basis  of  scoring,  and  agree  upon  a  terminology  vYhich  V7ill 
clarify  the  meaning  of  expressions  used  in  describing  defects.  That 
there  is  a  need  for  such  a  standardiz3,tion  conference,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  is  obvious  when  the  wide  range  in  scores  and  meaning  of 
terms  is  considered.    The  fact  that  butter  scoring  is  not  an  exact 
science,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  market  is  inclined  to  be 
critical  at  som.e  times  and  indulgent  at  others,  makes  the  problem 
of  agreeing  more  closely  upon  what  the  different  scores  should  rep- 
resent a  difficult  one.    However,  such  a  cor^erence  would  serve  to 
iron  out  differences  of  opinion  which  may  exist  between  eastern  and 
western  Judges,    Such  a  meeting,  at  least,  m^-ght  serve  to  clarify 
the  terminology  of  that  butter  Judging,  and,  perhaps,  enrich  it  to 
the  extent  that  the  expression  'coe^rse'  would  not  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  catch— all  for  a  Judge  to  use  when  he  did  not  know  how  else 
to  describe  a  defect, ,. .Perhaps  a  conference  of  Judges  and  inspectors 
might  result  in  a  few  new  and  more  suitable  termis  being  coined," 
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Calf  Clubs  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Parmer  for  September  20  says:  "To 

what  extent  will  the  boys'  and  girls'  calf  clubs  which  dot  the  land 
supply  tomorrow's  dairymen?    Maioy  believe  that  such  clubs,  a  part  of 
the  great  4~H  club  structure,  will  be  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
When  Idaho's  county  agricaltural  agents  were  assembled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  this  year  to  outline  their  1928  statewide  extension 
program  they  expressed  the  belief  that  calf  clubs  should  be  guided 
and  encouraged  not  only  as  a  means  of  interestir^  youth  in  a  gainful 
spare-tiir.e  activity  but  as  a  guara.ntee  of  a  good  supply  of  future 
dairy  operators.    This  view  of  calf  club  work  is  becoming  quite 
general, .In  many  cases  the  grade  calf  club  will  develop  as  a  fore- 
runner to      purebred  club." 


Canning  The  ilirashington  Post  for  September  24  says:  "Thus  far  an  ex- 

by  ITitro-  periment  -with  the  nitrogen  process  of  canning  has  proved  successful, 
gen  A  month  ago,  luider  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  Society  of  Philadel- 

Process       phia  and  the  Eammonton  (N.J.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  freshly  picked 

peaches  from  Hev;  Jersey  orchards  were  placed  in  specially  constructed 
cans  from  which  the  air  was  expelled  and  nitrogen  s^^bstituted.  This 
week  the  first  of  the  cans  was  opened  and  the  peaches  were  found  to 
be  in  perfect  preservation.    From  time  to  time  other  cans  will  be 
opened  "ontil  it  is  established  exactly  how  long  fruit  can  be  pre- 
served in  its  natural  state  by  sealing  in  nitrogen.    Later  similar 
experiments  will  be  "'undertaken  with  corn,  apples,  miishroomis,  dressed 
poultry,  dalilias  and  roses.    The  nitrogen  process  of  canning  holds 
great  promise.    Annually  the  country  wastes  vast  quantities  of  produce 
through  spoilage.    The  overproduction  of  each  season,  or  at  least 
as  much  of  it  as  can  be  handled,  is  canned,  but  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  lose  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  their  flavor  and  de- 
sirability.   The  nitrogen  process,  however,  preserves  foodstuffs  in 
their  natural  condition.    Peaches  taken  from  the  cans  this  week  are 
said  to  be  firm,  juicy  and  as  full  flavored  as  they  were  the  day 
they  were  picked,..." 

Trade  J.  G-eorge  Frederick,  president  of  the  Business  Bourse  in 

Combina-      ITew  York,  is  the  author  of  "Big  Business  and  the  Little  Man"  in  The 
tions  and    Horth  American  Eeview  for  October.    i/Ir.  i?5hite  sees  hope  for  the 
Inde-  would-be  independent  despite  the  growing  power  of  large  combinations, 

pendents     Ee  says  in  part:  "The  chain  store  is  so  large  a  fish  that  nothing  in 
retailing  is  qiiite  the  same  since  his  arrival.    Still,  the  small 
fish  are  far  from,  being  exterminated.    Ar-ierica  supports  to-day  one 
Independent  retail  grocery  store  for  every  sixty— three  families,  a 
larger  number  tha-n  before  the  chain  store  era.    There  is  one 
grocery  chain  unit  for  every  164  families.     In  some  cities  these 
chain  units  have  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  trade;  but  a 
recent  survey  of  forty  cities  shows  the  grocery  chains  still  doing 
only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  volijme  of  business-     Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  chain  stores  of  all  types  have  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  total  retail  business.    It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
chain  organizations  a,re  increasing  their  business  by  leaps  and  bounds* 
To  deplore;  this  as  a  threat  to  the  happy  independence  of  the  small 
ma„n  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  smaJl  man's  lot  was  never  very 
happy.    The  census  shows,  for  instance,  that  in  the  grocery  field 
(wh^re  the  chain  stores  have  lately  made  the  strongest  gains)  more 
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than  orLe«-f ourth  of  the  independents  do  less  than  $5,000  a  year  volunie, 
which  means  the  merest  pittance  8-s  a  living,  since  the  average  net 
profit  is  only  three  per  cent.... Only  those  T7ho  resist  "blindly  the 
inevitahle  economic  tendency  need  fear  the  recent  growth  of  nationally 
integrated  "business  organ iz actions.    ITo  matter  how  individualistic  he 
may  "be,  the  wise  n^axi  perceives  that  large  scale  enterprise  means 
greater  economy,  service  and  safety,  and  that  he  must  find  his  level 
within  it.     Indeed,,  the  whole  histoiy  of  "ousiness  indicates  this 
process.    The  small  man  in  "business  is  the  cell  in  the  "body  politic, 
and  his  health  will  always  be  essential  to  the  health  of  the  organ- 
ism; "but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cells  in  the  healthy  "body,  his  7/ork 
must  "be  coordinated  and  f-onctionalized. " 


Section  3 
I/AISET  QUOTA.TIOIJS 

J'arm 

Products  Septem"ber  24 — Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

(1100-1500  l"bs.)  good  and  choice,  $14.50  to  $18.50;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $9  to  $12r,50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$13.50  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  feeder 
and  stccker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $14,25;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediim,  good  and  choice,  $11.35  to  $12.40; 
light  lights  (130-160  Ids.)  raedi-um  to  choice,  $10.25  to  $12; 
slaughter  pigs  (9C— 130  l"bs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $11,10 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  a'bove  q.uotations) . 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  ciacice  (84  l"bs.  down) 
$13  to  $14,35;  feeding  la-uos  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $12,50 
to  $14.25. 

G-ra.in  prices  q.uoted:    llo,l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  L'iinneapolis  $1.18  to  $1,24;  lTo«2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.46j 
to  $1.50;  Kansas  City  $1,38  to  $1,40;  l^o.2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1,12-|-  to  $1,14^;  l\io,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis) 
Chicago  $l«17f  to  $lo2lf;  Kansas  City  $1.09  to  $1.11;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  93-f  tq  95^;  Minneapolis         to  S8-^^;  Kansas  City  88  to  89^; 
2To.3  yellov/  corn  Chicago  93f  to  37^;  Minneapolis  91-|-  to  92^^^; 
Kansas  City  89  to  90^;  Imo,3  .white  oats  Chicago  40^  to  42|-^; 
Minneapolis  39  l/S  to  40  5/8^;  Ilansas  City  43  to  45^^. 

Eastern  Hound  IT/lilte  potatoes  hroiaght  $1.10-$1,50  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1  f.o.h.  Hew  Jersey  points.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Ihites  90fJ-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Hew  Yoi-k 
Domestic  Round  ty-pe  ca"bbiage  ranged  $35-$42  b^alk  per  tap.  in  the  last, 
northern  Danish  type  $35-$40  in  Cincinnati;  $15-$16  f  .o."b,  Wisconsin 
points.    Hew  York  El'berta  peaches  $1.25-$2  per  "bushel  basket  in  city 
markets;  $1,10-$1.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Elbertas  $1.40-$1,75 
in  the  Middle  West;  few  $1.25  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.  Virginia 
Eastern  Shore  yellow  sv/eet  potatoes  closed  at  $1.75-$3.25  per  barrel 
in    the  East,  to?  of  $3,50  in  Chicago.    Hew' York  Wealthy  apples 
$1.25-$1»40  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East;  mostly  around  $1.25  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Eastern  Jonathans  $1,50-$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  a 
few  cities, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 18  points  to  18.78^  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
advanced  21  points  to  18.07j?.  On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  October 
futures  advanced  32  points  to  18,19i,  The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  23  points  to  18.11^  per 

lb.  On  the, same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  20. 8 4cJ.  (Prepared 
by  Bu,  of  i.gr.  Ecoh.)  ^  ^  
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FREIJCH  ViTOOL  The  press  of  SeptemlDer  25  reports:     "Maurice  Dutrelle,  one 

EXPERT'S  VISIT    of  the  leaders  in  the  wool  textile  industry  of  France,  to-day  con- 
ferred with  G-overnnient  officials  in  Washington,  discussing  with 
them  the  suhject  of  international  wool  standards  and  wool  statis- 
tics.   Visiting  G-eorge  T.  Willingmyre,  head  of  the  wool  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  made  a  round  of  the  offices 
at  Washington  that  have  to  do  with  matters  pertaining  to  wool.     The  matter  of 
•universal  standards  and  statistics  for  v/ool  v;as  ta.ken  up  hy  these  two  with  ITils 
Olsen,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  later  with  Secretary  of 
Commerce  I'i/hiting  and  with  the  officials  of  the  textile  "burea.u  of  the  Comjnerce  De- 
partment.   Tomorrow  other  conferences  will  be  held  at  Washington.    Prior  to  com- 
ing to  Washington    Mr.  Duhrelle  conferred  with  members  of  the  wool  trade  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Philadelphia.    He  explained  that  he  is  desirous  of  having  the 
United  States  take  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  an  international  wool 
federation,  which  is  to  he  considered  next  IJovemher." 


LONDON  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  there  were  11,300  > 

WOOL  SALE  "bales  offered  at  the  wool  sales  yesterday.    The  attendance  was 

good,  and  bidding  was  more  active  and  chiefly  for  medium  grades. 

ContinoT-tal  buyers  secured  the  bulk  of  the  6,500  bales  sold  at 

current  rates. 


EORESTS  Al®  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  September  25  says: 

FLOODS  "In  order  further  to  clear  up  the  relation  of  forests  to  flood 

prevention,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Just  published  a 
circular  by  E.  A.  Sherman,  Associate  Forester,  describing  in  de- 
tail studies  of  the  Mississippi  River  watershed  and  the  present  and  former  for- 
ests within  that  area.    The  outstanding  facts  are  that  floods  occurred  even  before 
the  white  man  appeared;  that  they  were  due  to  excessive  rains;  that  the  forests 
of  the  Mississippi  basin  never  covered  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  area; 
that  they  cover  20  per  cent  of  this  area  to-day;  tloat  by  reason  of  local  condi- 
tions of  soil,  topography  and  rainfall  there  are  certain  areas  in  which  the  for- 
est cover  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  -r'an-off  of  water  or  to  soil  erosion  or  to 
both,  and  that  in  these  areas  torrential  rainfall  works  havoc.     In  his  recommenda- 
tions Mr.  Sherman  stresses  tha  fact  that  forestry  can  not  supplant  but  can  only 

supplement  engineering  works  for  flood  control  There  can  be  little  doubt 

that  some  program,  of  forest  preservation  and  replanting  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  advocates  is  an  important  item  in  flood  control.     Certainly  the  con- 
tinued destruction  of  forests  can  only  lead  to  continued  rapid  erosion,  which  in 
itself  increases  the  flood  haza^rds  when  heavy  rains  fall.    But  this  is  only  a 
part  of  the  problem.    Extensive  engineering  v;orks  and  widespread  cooperation  in 
conserving  the  headwaters  in  a  dozen  different  States  are  necessary." 
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Srookings  An  editorial  on  the  Brookings  corporate  fariu  plan  (outlined  in 

rarm  'Bla.n    Daily  Digest  of  Sept,  5)  in  Who  is  Wio  in  the  Grain  Trade  for  Sept. 20, 
says  in  parti     "Hohert  S.  Brookings's  proposal  visions  the  placing  of 
farming  on  a  business  hasis  with  a  suostantial  corporate  management 
through  large  agricultural  corporations  whose  conduct  will  make  it 
command  the  confidence  of  financiers  so  tliat  its  securities  will  he 
among  the  most  attractive  investments.    He  looks  under  his  program 
to  see  hoth  the  sinall  farmer  as  well  as  the  large  one  enjoying  regular 
profits  and  partners  in  a  "business  where  all  land  under  cultivation  is 

properly  attended  to  and  cropped   If  farming  can  he  brought 

abreast  of  other  avocations  by  business  processes  so  sound  in  charac- 
ter that  its  bonds  are  among  the  m.ost  desirable  investments,  and  the 
question  of  relief  taken  out  of  politics,  Mr.  Brookings  v/ill  be  one  of 
the  country's  greatest  men  for  laudable  achievement.    There  seem,s  to 
us  to  be  two  objections  to  the  Brookings    plan  and  both  of  them  are 
of  major  importance.     In  the  first  place  the  plan  does  not  contemplate 
immediate  results.     It  is  a  long  time  scheme  looking  to  the  future. 

It  would  take  many  years  to  work  it  out  The  other  objection  is 

most  serious  unless  the  plan  is  properly  safeg"aarded  against  corpor- 
ate greed.    As  we  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  Who  is  Iho  in  the  Grain 
Trade,  in  commenting  upon  the  proposal  made  by  Professor  Gillette, 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  farming  is  a  made  of  life  as  well 
as  an  occupation.    The  United  States  will  'industrialize'  farming  at 
great  risk  to  its  own  political  stability.     If  Mr .Brookings  can  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  the  individual  farmer  will  not  completely  lose 
his  identity,  but  will  be  a  unit  within  a  larger  unit,  the  schem.e  may 
succeed.    But  if  the  plan  contemplates  both  corporate  ovrnership  as 
\vell  as  corporate  management  it  is  haxd  to  see  hov/  it  can  bring  other 
than  unrest  followed  by  agrarian  troubles.    The  farmer  is  essentially 
an  individualist.    He  is  so  from  the  very  nature  of  his  occupation, 
and  l;-.that  is  v±iy  cooperation  has  never  been  more  than  a  partial  suc- 
cess  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Brookings  has  the  germ^  of  a  great  idea, 

but  v;e  can  see  extreme  difficulty  in  v/orking  it  out.    To  industrialize 
7,000,000  farmers  seems  an  impossible  task.     It  may  be  that  it  will 
come  eventually.    Conditions  may  force  it,  but  if  they  do  the  country 
will  be  courting  political  troubles  of  the  first  magnitude.     It  would 
change  the  whole  character  of  American  civilization  whose  idealogy  is 

based  on  rural  concepts  The  fact  remins  that  man  is  still  a  land 

animal  and  he  has  always  in  the  past  made  trouble  for  every  government 

that  drove  him  from^  the  land  Any  plan  is  doomed  to  failure  in 

advance  if  it, contemplates  the  destruction  of  the  individual  farmer 
and  the  substitution  of  great  corporations,  no  matter  how  efficient 
they    are.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  farming  in  the  United  States 
in  the  hands  of  a  com-paratively  small  number  of  great  companies  with 
the  individual  farmer  shoved  into  the  background." 

Canadian  An  editorial  in  The  Uor'-West  5'armer  (Winnipeg)  for  Septem^ber 

Farm  20  says:    "There  has  been  some  criticism  offered  in  the  Old  Country 

Iminigra-      concerning  the  project  under  miich  the  idle  miners  have  been  brought 
tion  out  to  the  harvest  fields  in  Western  Canada.     It  has  been  stated  that 

more  mdners  were  available  than  were  brought  out.    For  this  the  Old 
Country  critics  should  be  tharikful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
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no  serious  scarcity  of  men  availalole  for  harvest  ''help  at  present  unless 
many  more  miners  refuse  to  work,  as  some  have  done.     If  another  thou- 
sand or  two  had  heen  included,  undouhtedly  some  of  them  would  have  heen 
idle.     It  is  indeed  surprising  that  the  large  crop  now  being  taken  off 
did  not  attract  a  surplus  of  men.     This  feature  is  douhly  surprising 
when  the  number  of  comibines  in  use  are  taken  into  consideration.  When 
disucssing  this  point,  one  farmer,  who  is  using  a  combine  for  the 
second  season,  stated  that  with  a  combine  on  a  farm  the  oirner  could  get 
along  with  six  less  men.    Multiply  the  number  of  combines  in  operation,, 
which  must  total  between  5,000  and  6,000,  and  you  have  a  small  army  of 
from  30,000  to  36,000  men  released  to  work  on  other  farms.    For  this 
reason  alone,  then,  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  not  a  surplus  of 
harvest  help.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  railways  and  immigra- 
tion officials  showed  good  judgment  in  not  bringing  in  any  miore  harvest 
help   Taking  the  farm  la,bor  situation  as  a  whole  there  is  consider- 

able satisfaction  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  huge  crop  and  the 
many  thousands  of  inexperienced  harvesters  are  getting  along  so  well 
together. " 

Fertilizer  The  Fertilizer  Review  for  September  says:     "Farmers  in  the  area 

Freight  covered  by  the  Central  Freight  Association  should  save  about  $750,000 
Hates  a  year  in  their  fertilizer  bill  because  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 

Lowered       Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reduce  freight  rates  on  this  commodity 
in  this  territory.    This  includes  all  of  Illinois  east  of  the  Illinois 
River,  Indiana,  Ohio,  lower  Michigan  and  small  areas  of  western  Penn-  . 
sylvania  a>nd  western  New  York,    the  new  and  lower  rate  was  first 
ordered  to  become  effective  October  5,  1928,  but  this  date  has  been 
changed  by  the  comraission  to  December  5,  1928,  to  give  the  railroads 
enough  time  to  calculate  the  new  rates  for  the  many  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving points  involved.    The  commission's  study  of  freight  shipments 
of  fertilizer  in  this  territory  shov/s  tha-t  the  average  haul  is  170 
miles.    The  new  rate  for  this  distance  is  $2.80  per  ton,  which,  com- 
pared v;ith  the  present  ro.te  of  $3.90,  indicates  a  reduction  of  $1.10 
per  ton  for  the  average  distance  liaul,  which  means  a  reduction  for 
longer  and  shorter  interstate  hauls  in  proportion." 


Florida  A  general  complaint  against  present  freight  rates  on  citrus 

Fruit  fruits  from  producing  points  in  Florida  to  destinations  along  the  east- 

Rates  ern  seaboard  and  the  Middle  West  was  made  Septem.ber  24  to  the  Interstate 

Comm^erce  Commission  by  the  Southern  Fruit  Distributors,  Inc.,  and  •. 
Caruso,  Rinella,  Battaglia  Co.    The  charge  is  m.ade  that  rates  on  citrus 
fru.it s  from  Florida  are  unjust  and  unreasonable  v/hen  compared  with 
rates  on  the  sam.e  commodities  from  producing  points  in  California. 
Complaint  asked  that,  after  due  hearing  a.nd  investigation,  an  order  be 
issued  by  the  commission  commanding  the  defendant  railroads  to  establish 
in  lieu  of  present  rates,  rates  for  the  tsansportation  of  citrus  fruits 
that  the  commission  may  deem  reasonable  and  just  and  also  pay  in  the 
way  of  reparation  "a  large  sum  of  money."     (Press,  Sept.  25.) 

Italian  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Verona  have  established  milk  centers 

Milk  where  all  milk  intended  for  consumption  in  the  city  is  sent  for  ster- 

Centers        ilization.    At  Italy's  first  conference  on  milk,  held  recently  at  Verona 
under  Govermnent  auspices,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  annual  con- 
s'omption  of  milk  per  capita  in  Italy  is  only  15  quarts,  while  it  is  90 
quarts  in  England,  235  quarts  in  G-ermany,  and  265  quarts  in  Sweden. 
(Dept.  of  Labor  statement,  Sept.  25.) 
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Jam  Sept.  25:    Grain  prices  quoted:     ITo.  1  dark  northern  spring  13^ 

Products      protein  Minneapolis  $1.26  l/4  to  $1.31  l/4;  No.  2  red  winter;Chicago 
$1.47;  Kansas  City  $1.58  to  $1.40;  No.  2  hard  winter  12  l/2^  protein 
Kansas  City  $1.10  to  $1.14;  No.  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis) 
Chicago  $1.17  to  $1.18;  Kansas  City  $1.07  to  $1.08  l/2;  No.  3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  95  l/2^-;  Minnea.p-plis  87  to  89fJ;  Kansas  City  88  l/2  to 
89  l/2(p;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  96  l/4^;  Minneapolis  92  to  93f; 
Kansas  City  90  to  90  l/2^;  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  40  l/2  to  42  3/4^^; 
Minneapolis  38  7/8  to  40'3/8^;  Kansas  City  44  to  45^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 
Steers  (1100-1500  ihs.)  good  and  choice  $14.50  to  $18.50;  Cows,  good 
and  choice  $9.00  to  $12.50;  Heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13.50  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $16.00  to  $17.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle:     Steers,  good  and  choice  $12.00  to  $14,25;  heavj?  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11.00  to, $12.00;  light 
lights  (130-160  Ids.)  medi-um  to  choice  $10.00  to  $11,50;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  Its.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9,00  to  $10,75  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations) ;     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lamos:  Lames,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dovra)  $13.00  to  $14.35; 
Feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.50  to  $14,25. 

Potato  ma.rket  steady.    Eastern  CobDlers  ranged  $1.15-$1.45 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1  f .o.h.  New  Jersey 
points.    Maine  Cohhlers  $1-$1.15  oulk  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City!; 
50^-60jzJ  f  .o.h.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  Round  Y&ltes  90^-$l  sacked  per 
100  pounds  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales  70^-75^  f .o.d.  Tfaupaca. 
Virginia  Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  yellOY/  varieties,  firm  at  $2-  ■ 
$3.50  per  barrel  in  cons'oming  centers.    New  Jersey  yellows  $1.25-$1.50 
per  "bushel  basket  in  New  York  City,     Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Nancy 
Halls  $1.55-$1,50  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Hhode  Island  Greeting.:- 
apples  $1.50-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City;  Wealthy s  $1.25- 
$1.50  and  Mcintosh  $2.75-$3.25;  Wealthys  mostly  around  $1,25  f.o.b, 
Rochester.    West  Virginia  Jonathans  $4  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
few  $4  f.o.b.  CumjDerland-Shenandoah-Potomac  District.    Eastern  and  Mid- 
western yellow  onions  ranged  $2.50-$3.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  city 
markets;  top  of  $4  in  Boston;  mostly  around  $5.50  f.o.b,  Rochester. 
New  York  Domestic  Round  type  cabbage  closed  at  $55-$40  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  mostly  around  $50  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York 
Elberta  peaches  $1.50-$1.85  per  bushel  basked  in  the  East;  $1.10-$1.20 
f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Wholes3.1e  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  48^  cents;  91  score,  47-|-  cents;  90  score,  46-^  cents.  \'yhole- 
sale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  ^i^e|s,e  at  New  York  v.'ere:  Elats, 
27  to  27^  cents;  Single  Daisies,  26f:/cents,  Young  Americas,  27  cents. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 14  points  to  18.54^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
declined  14  points  to  17,93^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  October 
futures  declined  15  points  to  18.04^.     The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  ma,rkets  declined  19  points  to  17. 92^^  per 
lb.     On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  21.14^.  (Prepared 
by  Br.  M  Agr.  Econ.) 
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74  Section  1  September  27,  192S. 

A  Manila  dispatch  to-da7  says:   "Governor  G-eneral  H.  L. 
Stirnson,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  yesterday  told  the  neir-oers  ,  of 
the  Philippine  Sugar  Associa^tion  that  he  would  strenuously  oppose 
the  Tirnberlake  resolution,  pending  before  Congress,  which  proposes 
quantity  of  Fnilippine  sui;ar  wnich  may  be  imported  into  the  United 


A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  a  good  selection, 
amounting  to  13,570  bales,  was  offered  at  the  wool  auction  sales 
yesterday.    Eu;>'irig  was  steady  at  unchanged  prices.  Vfithdrawals 
were  lighter  as  holders  are  more  disposed  to  meet  the  market. 


The  Pourth  Pan-Pacific  Science  Congress  will  be  held  in 
Batavia,  Java,  iviay  15  to  25,  1:^29,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  Pacific  Hesearch  Conitnittee  and  supported  by  the 
patronage  of  the  ITeoherlands  Indies  G-overnment,  accordirig  to  a 
^omjiTonication  received  by  the  United  Sta.tes  Sureau  of  Education  from  the  Nether- 
lands Government.     In  the  program  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  agriculture,  a  domi- 
nating interest  in  the  ITetherlands  East  Indies.    All  branches  of  the  ph^^sical  and 
biological  sciences  bearing  on  tropical  life  and  conditions  will  be  discussed, 
hoT^ever.    Among  the  importa.nt  agricultural  products  of  the  islands  are  coffee, 
tea,  rubber,  rice,  copra  and  tobacco. 


HOUSE  BUILD lilG  Luring  the  year  ended  March  31,  1928,  the  number  of  houses 

IIT  BRITAIN         built  in  Great  Britain  reached  the  record  numd'-'er  of  240,000,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  contained  in  the  latest  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  transmitted  to  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  by  its  British  ini'oriiicit ion  service.     Tliis  brings  the  number  built  since 
the  armistice  to  1,105,000,  of  which  724,000  were  built  vvith  State  assistance. 
The  average  price  for  "non-parlor"  houses  during  the  qua.rter  enied  March  31,  1928, 
was  568  pounds,  or  say  $1,788,  and  for  "parlor"  houses  457  pounds,  or  about  $2,024, 
compared  v/ith  the  corresponding  figu.res  of  448  pounds,  or  about  $2,177,  and  513 
pounds — $2,490 — respectively  for  the  last  quarter  of  1926.    Tlie  total,  amount  of 
State  and  under  various  a,cts  since  the  v/ar  iias  been  some  63,500,000  pounds,  or 
over  $303,600,000.    Lurir^  1927-20  the  payments  amiounted  to  9,500,000  pounds,  or 
more  than  $45,000,000,  y/hile  the  estircates  for  the  current  year  contain  provision 
for  payments  of  10,700,000  pounds,  say  $52 , 000, OC'C ,  in  respect  of  housirig 
subsidies . 
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Section  2 

Automobile  In  an  article  written  for  Barron's,  the  National  Financial 

Use  Weekly,  Edv/ard  M.  Stein  says  in  part:  "Foreign  sales  of  all  American 

automobiles  are  now  eovial  to  approximately  the  total  production  of  the 
entire  American  automobile  Industry  just  before  the  World  War.  In 
1913,  for  instance,  the  American  industry  produced  485.000  cars  and 
trucks  and  registration  in  the  United  States  was  around  1,250,000 
vehicles.     In  the  United  States  at  that  time    there  was  approximately 
one  motor  vehicle  for  about  75  of  population.     To-day,  with  an  esti- 
mated world  popiO.ation  of  1,900,000^000  and  about  29,700,000  automo- 
biles, there  is  a  world  ratio  of  54  persons  for  each  automobile.  The 
intensive  distribution  in  the  United  States,  where  one  automobile  is 
registered  for  every  five  of  population,  has  an  undue  influence  on 
world  fij^ures.    Excluding  fi/~ares  for  the  United  States,  the  average 
ratio  of  automobiles  to  popiilation  in  the  v/orld  is  one  motor  vehicle 
for  277  persons.     In  -ore  than  Ifc'O  countries,  scattered  over  the  glo'De, 
the  automobile  has  already  become  a  factor.     In  m.ore  than  30  of  these 
territories  the  ratio  of  autom.obiles  to  population  is  now  better  than 
1  to  100.    Or,  in  other  ?;ords,  more  than  one-fifth  of  these  countries 
are  now  enjoying  an  intensive  distribution  of  automobiles  comparable 
to  that  v/hich  existed  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  World  War. 
Many  foreign  countries  are  approaching  a  ratio  which  at  least  suggests 
prospects  that  automobile  development  within  their  boundaries  may  soon 
become  comparable  to  the  strides  irnde  in  the  United  States.     The  United 
Elingdom  now  has  one  automobile  for  every  41  persons;  France  one  for  40; 
Canada  one  for  ten;  G-erman;>'  one  for  137;  Australia  one  for  14;  Denmark 
one  for  41 ,  etc 

An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  September  22  says:     "The  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity  to  m.eet  the  demands  of  the  consumer  is  good 

business  whether  that  commodity  be  cotton  or  shoes  This  rule  of 

business  should  be  given  closer  application  and  a  more  general  applica- 
tion by  the  producers  of  our  food  and  fiber.  It  is  encoxiraging  to 
know  that  in  m^ny  coimrianities  in  the  South-west  farmers  are  making 
progress  in  x-^roducing  'oniform  variety  in  commercial  CiU3,ntities  and  are 
enjoying  added  profit  by  reason  of  a  better  demand  from,  consumers. 
This  is  true  in  many  o.istricts  in  the  Southwest  v/here  somie  crop  is 
specialized  in.     It  is  becoming  true  in      few  scattered  commiunities  in 

the  production  of  cotton   This  being  true,  it  becomes  of  prime 

importance  that  farm.ers  in  every  given  comimnity  i,'.eet  and  decide  what 
kind  of  cotton  they  are  going  to  groy/  and  then  all  plant  the  sam.e  thing 
By  so  doing  the^^  will  not  only  have  a  better  and  more  profitable  market 
but  can  make  arrangements  with  som.e  gin  to  assist  them  in  keeping  their 
selected  variety  pure.    They  ?/ill  be  producing  their  own  seed  for  gen- 
eral planting  and  will  only  have  to  go  back  to  the  breeder  for  founda- 
tion stock." 

An  editorial  in  South  Dakota  Farmer  and  Breeder  for  September  15 
saj's:     "The  American  farmer,  acknowledged  chamipion  in  the  field  of  m.ass 
prodiiction,  can  increase  his  incomiC  if  he  will  practice  a  fevif  of  the 
arts  of  intensive  cultiva.tion  which  the  European  farmer  has  mastered, 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  27  of  this  country's  foremiost  agricultural 
experts  at  the  end  of  a  summer's  tour  abroad.     The  general  conclusion 
is  that  the  American  farmer  can  appreciably  increase  his  producing  and 
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earning  capacity  if  he  will  (l)  adopt  the  most  practicable  of  the 
European  methods  of  intensive  cultivation,   (2)  strive  for  high  per-acre 
as  well  as  xiigh  per-man  production,   (3)  restore  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  the  consistent  rotation  of  crops,  the  utilization  of  all 
farm  by-product  fertilizers,  and  the  ap^,lication  of  artificial  plant 
foods,   (4)  produce  only  the  crops  for  which  each  farm,  is  best  adapted, 
according  to  its  soil  survey,  climate  and  accessibility  to  mrkets, 
(5)  to  restore  to  pasture  or  forest  all  so-called  'marginal'  lands 
wh^re  the  crop  production  is  unprofitable,   (6)  practice  the  methods 
that  are  evolved  and  x^^'oven  successful  by  State,  Federal  and  private 
experiment  stations,   (7)  stim.ula,te  a  closer  contact  betv/een  the  educa- 
tional, indiistrial  ar.d  agricultural  forces  of  America:,.    (8)  participate 
more  whole-heartedly  in  the  activity  of  farmers'  coojperative  organiza- 
tions " 

Parm  Areas  An,  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  Septem-ber  20  says:  "A 

short  time  ago  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  made  a  survey  of 
21  coujities  in  the  western  part  of  tliat  State,  which  have  suffered  con- 
siderably from  low  rair_iall  daring  the  last  four  years  as  well  as  from 
the  causes  of  the  general  depression  throu^'h  which  agriculture  has 
passed  since  1920.     The  sui"vey  of  this  region  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  farms  throughout 
that  section.     The  farmers  who  left  that  region  prior  to  1920  operated 
farmis  averaging  195  acres  in  size,  while  those  v/ho  left  between  1920 
and  1926  operated  farms  a.veraging  260  acres.     Those  now  farming  this 
section  operate  farms  averaging  504  acres.     This  tendency  tov/ard  larger 
unit-3  in  farming  is  not  confined  to  "Torth  Dakota  by  any  m.eans ;  it  is 
seen  in  lov/a  as  well  as  in  otiier  Corn  Selt  States.     It  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  application  of  mechanical  pov^er  to  farming,  n:iaking  it 
possible  to  handle  a  larger  acreage  per  man  and  thus  rediicing  overhead 
costs.    Local  conditions  will,  of  course,  largely  control  changes  of 
this  sort.     In  a  State  like  iTorth  Dakota  where  grain  growing  is  rela- 
tively more  important  than  livestock  loroduction  as  contrasted  with 
farming  in  the  Corn  Belt  States,  farms  v/ill  naturally  be  larger.  On 
the  other  hand,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  future  trend  all 
over  this  country,  e::cept  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  viill  be 
toward  larger  farms,  which  will  be  operated  by  tne  miore  efficient  pro- 
ducers . " 

A  London  dispatch  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  September 
25  says:     "The  fascinating  possibilities  of  the  day  v/hen  rubber  may  be 
made  fromi  some  products  of  oil  in  Axmerican  factories,   instead  of  being 
tapped  from  a  tree  in  the  tropics,  v/ere  suggested  by  a  paper  on  the 
'Cracking  Process,'  read  by  Dr.  G-ustav  Egloff  of  Chicago,  before  the 
World  Fuel  Conference  at  London.    Recording  the  isolation  from  oil  of 
substances  called  ' diolef ines , '  of  which  butaditene  already  has  been 
isolated.  Doctor  Egloff  says:     'Being  closely  related  to  rabber  hydro- 
gens,  'diolef ines'  may  v/ell  serve  as  starting  miai:erials  for  the  success- 
ful production  of  synthetic  rubber.    Likev/ise  they  can  be  polymicrized 
into  resiiis  which  are  usable  as  insulating  material  and  may  find  employ- 
mient  for  other  multitudinous  use  to  which  the  familiar  aldehyde-phenol 
type  of  resins  have  been  put.     They  should  also  be  usable  as  lacquer 
and  varnish  bases  " 
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Section  3 
MEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Parm  Sept.  26:     Grain  prices  quoted:    L'o.  1  dark  northern  spring  IZfo 

Products      protein  Minneapolis  $1.25  1/8  to  $1.30  l/Si  Uo.  2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.47  1/2 ;  Kansas  City  $1.39  to  $1.40  1/2;  No.  2  hard  winter  12  l/2^ 
protein  Kansas  City  $1.10  l/2  to  $1.13;  Uo.  2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  hasis)  Cli^cago  $1.17  l/2,i  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.09  l/2;  No.  3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  95  l/2  to  97f;  Minneapolis  88  to  00^;  Kansas  City 
88  1/2  to  89  1/2^;  ivc.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  96  l/4  to  97^zJ;  Minneapolis 
93  to  95{^;  Kansas  City  90  to  91^;  No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  40  l/4  to 
41{^;  Minneapolis  39  to  40  l/2^;  Kansas  City  42  I/2  to  44sz;'. 

Livestock  prices  quoted:     Sla,ughter  cattle,  ca.lves  and  vealers: 
Steers  (1100-1500  IhSc)  good  and  choi.-e  $14.50  to  $18.60;  Cows,  good 
and  choice  $9,00  to  $l£a50,,  Heifers  (850  Ihs.  doy/n)  good  and  choice 
$13.50  to  $17.50;  Vealers,  good  and  choice  $16.00  to  $17.00;  Feeding  and 
stocker  cattle:  Steers,  good  and  choice  $12.00  to  $14.25;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.25;  light 
lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $9,25  to  $10.85;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.60  to  $10,00  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations);  Slaughter  sheep 
and  lamhs;  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $12o85  to  $14.15; 
Feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.50  to  $14.25. 

Eastern  Eound  ITliite  potatoes  sold  at  $1.10-$1,50  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Northern  sacked  Ro-ond  Whites  95^-$1.10  carlot 
sale?  in  Chicago;  10(p~Q0^  f  .o."b,    /3-.7  York  Slberta  peaches  closed  at 
$1  o0-$2.50  per  hushel  hasket  in  eastern  city  markets;  $1,10-$1.20 
f  .o„b.  Rochesterr    Michigan  Elbertas  $1.50--$1.75  in  Chicago;  very  few 
sales  $1.25  f .OoO,    New  York  domestic  type  cabbage  ranged  $37-$40  bulk 
per  ton  in  eastern  termdnal  markets;  $30-§32  f .o.b.  Rochester.  Eastern 
Delicious  apples  brought  $1.50-$2c25  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
cities;  Grimes  m.ostly  $1.25-$1.50.    New  York  Wealthy  $1.25-$1.50. 
Illinois  Jonathans  $5.50-$5  per  barrel  in  Chicago;  Grimes  $4.50-$5.50. 

Tnolecale  prices  of  fresh  creo.mery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  48  cents;  91  score,  47  cents;  90  score  46-^  cents.  Fnolesale 
prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:    Elats,  27  to 
27-|-  cents;  Single  Dairies,  26^-27  cents;  Young  Americas,  27  cents. 

October  futxire  contracts  to-day  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  27  points  to  18.91y!'  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  26  points  to  18.19j25.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  advanced  29  points  to  18.33{^.     The  average)  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  6.esignated  markets  advanced  24  points  to 
18.16{^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  21.50{^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIG 


Prepared  in  Ihe  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricolture.  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  \'Sow8  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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G-MIH  DEALERS  A  Boston  dispatch  September  27  reports:     "A.  S.  MacDonald, 

COMENTIOU         of  the  A.  S.  MacDonald  Coirimission  Co.  of  Boston,  v/as  elected 

president  of  the  G-rain  Dealers  IJational  Association  at  the  final 
session  of  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  at  Boston,  September  26. 
S.  E.  Suits,  president  of  the  American  Eeed  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  vice 
president  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  urged  the  grain  dealers  to  ca.rry  feeds  and 
fertilisers  in  connection  r/ith  grain  and  so  diversify  their  tvisiness  and  especially 
to  handle  the  feeds  which  have  "been  compounded  with  greatest  care  through  scienti- 
fic research, 

"The  association  y;ent  on  record  in  resolutions  in  favor  of 
allov/ing  cooperative  miirketing,  y\rithout  G-overnmient  aid,  free  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate its  efficiency —  that  pxesent  business  institutions  and  methods  are  sound 
and  efficient  The  association  recorded  itself  as  favoring  a  national  agri- 
cultural policy  to  include  lower  rail  rates  on  feeds,  grains  and  grasses,  largely 
consuned  by  farms  in  widely  scattered  localities.    Other  recoimnendations  were 
rapid  commercial  development  of  inland  waterwa.ys  and  approaches  to  ocean  trade 
routes;  adequate  tariff  protection  on  farm  products  which  could  Toe  produced  in 
this  country  in  adeq.us.te  supiolies  for  domestic  needs  but  which  must  now  face  stiff 
foreign  competition;  rejection  of  proposals  to  reclaim  additional  farm  acreage 
until  domestic  needs  warrant  so  doing;  development  and  utilization  of  water  power 
for  the  production  of  commercial  fertilizers;  further  and  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween Government  agencies  and  agricultural  colieges  to  encourage  better  crops  and 
more  stabilized  prodiLction  " 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  Highv/ay  accidents  caaised  by  motor  trucks  and  other  commer- 

cial vehicles  ma,y  be  reduced  grad"u^lly  through  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, the  iJev/  York  safety  committee  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
contends  on  the  basis  of  statistics  compiled  to  date  on  results  of  its  Comrcercial 
Vehicle  Safety  Contest.    The  event  was  conducted  from  July  9  to  Sept.  22  by  the 
committee  as  a  part  of  the  preliminary  program  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Safety 
Congress  to  be  held  at  IJew  York  from  ^ct.  1  to  5.    Figures  from  the  preliminary 
contest,  which  were  announced  last  night,  show  that  in  the  operation  of  18,561 
vehicles  in  that  time,  only  one  accident  occurred  for  every  2,412  hours  of  opera- 
tion, or  for  each  14,470  miles  driven.     (Press,  Sept.  28.) 


STOCK  EXCHAiJGB  The  ITew  York  Tim.os  to-day  reports  that  total  sales  of  stocks 

SALES  on  the  Mev/  York  Stock  Exchange  in  September  to  date  exceed  any  full 

month's  total  on  record.    Sales  for  the  month  to  the  closing  yes- 
terday aggregated  85,303,988  shares,  compared  with  84,987,934  in 
March,  1928,  the  previous  record.    Sales  ran  to  4,000,000  shares  or  more  on  all 
but  three  business  days  during  the  month.    Every  Saturday,  despite  the  fact  that 
trading  lasts  only  two  hours,  has  been  in  the  4,000,000-share  class. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture's        An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  October  says:  "The 
Heeds          "betterment  of  agriculture  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  major  undertak- 
ings of  the  next  national  administration.....  Hew  legislation  will  un- 
doubtedly be  passed  and  new  machinery  set  up  to  deal  with  farm  problems. 
It  will  be  no  simple  matter.    No  single  bill  or  plan  can  accomplish 
more  than  a  part  of  all  that  needs  to  be  done*    American  agriculture  is 
a  va^t,  complex  business,  beset  with  many  difficulties.    Any  agricultur- 
al program,  to  be  broadly  helpful,  must  embrace  a  number  of  objects. 
Methods  of  overcoming  the  present  inadequacies  and  wastes  of  the  dis- 
tribution system  must  be  worked  out.    That  in  itself  will  require 
different  lines  of  action.    One  line  will  necessarily  be  concerned  with 
means  of  handling  the  surpluses  of  the  great  staple  crops  so  that  these 
will  not  unduly  depress  prices.    Another  must  be  aimed  at  preventing 
the  frequently  appalling  losses  in  perishable  products.    These  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops,  largely  because  of  changes  in  the  American  diet, 
have  become  the  most  rapidly  expanding  branch  of  our  agriculture.  But 
the  distribution  system  is  incapable  of  handling  even  moderate  increases 
in  the  volume  of  such  products  without  disastrous  gluts,  price  smashes 
and  waste.    Tariff  revision  is  necessary  to  afford  protection  to  many 
farm  products.    The  fifty  per  cent  increase  now  possible  through  the 
agency  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  insufficient  in  a  number  of  cases 
because  of  present  low  tariff  rates  on  farm  products.  Moreover, 
tariff  provisions  must  be  extended  to  reach  commodities  indirectly 
competing  v;ith  Americ3.n  farm  products,  such  as  foreign  vegetable  oils 
with  American  dairy  and  meat  products,  jvL^e  with  cotton,  blackstrap 
molasses  with  corn,  and  Oriental  fruits  with  our  own  fruits.    And  the 
embargo  against  South  American  beef  should  be  buttressed  with  a  strong 
tariff  rate  further  to  protect  American  cattle  raisers.  Cheaper 
transportation  is  vital.    Uothing  else  so  directly  affects  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest,  removed  as  they  are  from  their 
principal  markets  by  distance  and  high  freight  rates.    The  development 
of  the  Mississippi-Ohio-Missouri  waterway  system  and  the  G-reat  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  outlet  to  the  sea  would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
this  handicap.    But  transportation  adjustment  should  not  stop  there. 
The  present  railroad  freight-rate  structure  is  a  confused  muddle  of 
compromises  and  outworn  rate-fixing  policies.    The  disadvantages  that 
it  imposes  on  certain  sections  and  certain  commodities  add  in  no  small 
way  to  the  troubles  of  agriculture.    The  v/hole  freight-rate  structure 
needs  an  o'rerhauling  and  a  new  attitude  toward  it  that  will  give  more 
weight  to  the  findings  of  engineers  and  cost  accountants  and  less  to 
the  arguments  of  lawyers.    Means  must  also  be  found  to  reduce  railroad 
terminal  charges,  which  now  impose  such  heavy  toll  on  freight.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  larger  problems  affecting  agriculture  that  will 
confront  the  next  administration.    There  are  others,  such  as  the  tax 
burden,  land  utilization,  and  the  bringirig  of  new  land  into  use  before 
it  is  needed  " 


The  Latvian  Ministry  of  Finance  has  completed  the  draft  of  a 
decree  which  will  permit  firms  engaged  in  the  working  of  flax  and  pre- 
paring it  for  sale  to  the  spinners  to  sell  direct  and  not  be  forced  to 
dispose  of  their  product  through  the  G-overnment  flax  administration  as 
in  the  past,  according  to  Trade  Commissioner  Lee  C.  Morse,  Riga.  The 
decree  will  provide,  hov/ever,  that  a  tax  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  flax  be  paid  by  the  exporter.     (Press,  Sept.  23.) 
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Imports  American  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1928,  amounting  to 

$2,084,000,000,  were  nearly  $39,000,000  or  1.8  per  cent,  helow  last 
year  for  the  same  period  as  shown  in  a  "Diilletin  on  "Our  World  Trade" 
issued  hy  the  foreign  cominerce  departi.  ent  of  the  Chxamher  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.     "This  decrease,"  the  chamloer  reports,  "was  largely 
in  imports  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  food  stuffs.    The  total 
value  of  imports  of  crude  materials  amounted  to  $785,000,000 —  7.1  per 
cent  Delow  last  yeo^r's  figure,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  severe  declines 
in  the  import  values  of  raw  silk,  crade  ruTDlsrer,  furs,  raw  wool,  and 
leaf  tobacco,  which  offset  the  heavy  receipts  of  raw  hides  and  skins 
and  cru-de  petroleum.    Smaller  imports  of  cane  sugar  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  tlie  12  per  cent  decline  in  manufactured  foodstuffs,  the  total 
value  of  which  was  $212,000,000.    Tlie  $368,000,000  imports  of  semi- 
finished imnuf actiires  represented  a,  decline  of  less  thian  one  per  cent 
below  last  ^.^ear's  figures.    Offsetting  the  severe  decline  in  receipts 
of  tin  bars,  blocks  and  pigs,  wood  pulp,  and  luiiber  were  increased 
importations  of  nitrate  of  soda,  e-nd  other  fertilizer  materials,  leather 
a.nd  wool  noils,  rags  and  waste.    Receipts  of  finished  manufactures,  on 
the  other  tiand,  v^fere  3  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago,  totaling 
$428,000,000.     In  this  class  are  newsprint  paper,  burlaps,  glass, 
pottery,  clocks,  and  watches.    Likewise,  the  value  of  imports  of  crude 
foodstuffs  reached  $291,000,000,  a  figure  16.7  per  cent  greater  than 
last  7ear  and  the  highest  on  record  for  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
and  wQij    due  to  a  great  extent  to  heavy  receipts  of  coffee  and  wheat. 
With  an  average  price  decline  of  64  cents  a  pound,  we  brought  in 
37,092,000  pounds  of  faw  silk  valued  at . $179, 881 ,000,  a  qixantity  in- 
crease of  5.2^,  but  a  decline  in  value  of    7^.    The  quantity  imported 
constituted  a  record.    During  the  first  half  of  this  year  7;e  imported 
785,073,000  pounds  of  coffee,  at  a  cost  of  $165,904,000~large  increases 
in  both  quantity  and  value  at  a  price  one  and  three-fourth  cents  higher 
than  a  year  ago.    The  r^Taantity  increase  v/as  14.9^  and  the  value  gain 
25.4^,    Crude  rubber  imports  declined  in  both  quantity  and  value.  With 
a  price  decline  of  5  cents  a  pound,  receipts  amounted  to  470,726,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $150,609,000,  a  quantity  decrease  of  5.7^  and  a  value 
decline  of  18.5^.    At  a  price  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago,  imports 
of  cane  sugar  amounted  to  4,229,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $123,835,000, 
a  decline  of  7.4^  in  vol^ume  and  16.1^  in  value.    During  the  half-year 
we  imported  283,159,000  poirads  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  valued  at 
$84,249,000,  making  the  striking  increase  of  43.1^  in  quantity  and 
66.3^  in  value. 

"IToteworthy  increases  in  values  of  imports  were  as  follows: 
Wool  noils,  waste,  etc.,  56.8^;  nitrate  of  soda,  64-^;  other  fertilizers, 
67.4^;  wheat,  83.3^;  and  cattle,  94.3^,    The  severest  decrease  in  value 
v;as  in  imports  of  ur^rianuiactiired  tobacco,  vThich  was  off  34,9^.  In 
quantity  of  imports  the  most  striking  increases  were  nitrate  of  soda, 
93.6^;  potash  fertilizers,  71.7^;  leather  boots  and  shoes,  105.8^; 
wheat,  101. 5f^;  dried  beans,  163.5^;  and  cattle,  70,9^,  Outstanding 
quantity  declines  included  straw  hat  materials,  58.9^,  and  mahogany 
logs,  50,5^j.    Other  increases  in  values  included  crude  petroleum,  bur- 
laps, a^nd  leather.     In  quantity  gains  were  also  registered  in  crude 
petroleum,  vmale  oil,  calcium  cyanamide,  cement,  canned  tomatoes, 
olives  and  jewelry.    The  following  decl.iiies  in  value  imported  included 
lumber,  flaxseed,  olive  oil  and  industrial  chemicals;  in  quantity 
laths,  boards,  planks  and  deals,  logs  and  timber,  linen  towels  and 
napkins,  spices,  flaxseed,  gasoline,  manganese  ores,  iron  pipes,  pota- 
toes, cotton,  tobacco,  acids,  and  glass." 
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Section  3 
llkMEl}  qUOTATIONS 

Jam  Sept.  27:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers  (llOO- 

Products      1500  lbs.)  good  and  choise  $14.50  to  $18.40;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9.00  to  $12.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  dovm)  good  and  choice    $13.50  to 
$17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $16.00  to  $17.00;  Feeder  and  stocker 
cattle:  Steers,  good  and  choice  $12.00  to  $14.25;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  mediiom,  good  and  choice  $10.00  to  $10.90;;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  mediiMi  to  choice  $9.00  to  $10.50;  slaiighter  pigs  (90- 
130  lbs.)  medi-jni,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $9.75     (soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) ;  Slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (85  lbs.  down)  $12.85  to  $14,15;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.50  to  $14.25. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     llo,  1  dark  northern  spring  13^  protein 
Minneapolis  $1.25  l/4  to  $1,30  l/4;  No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.50; 
Kansas  City  $1.40  to  $1.41;  Uo,  2  hard  winter  12  l/2^  protein  Kansas 
City  $1.12  to  $1.14  l/2;  lio,  2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1,19  3/4  to  $1,20  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.09  l/2  to  $1.11;  ITo.  3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  97^^;  Minneapolis  88  to  90^;  Kansas  City  89  to  89  l/2(^; 
No,  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  97  to  98(zJ;  Minneapolis  94  to  95^;  Kansas  City 
90  1/2  to  91  j^:-;  ITo.  3  white  oats  Chicago  41  l/4  to  42  l/2^;  Minneapolis 
39  1/4  to  40  3/4izJ;  Kansas  City  43  to  44^^. 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $1.10-$1,50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  city  markets;  65$^-85^zJ  f  .o.b,  Presque  Isle.  Maryland 
a,nd  Pennsylvania  sacked  Hound  ITnites  $1-$1,50  in  the  East,  Northern 
sacked  Round  Whites  $1-$1.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  narket ;  70^-85{^ 
f ,o,b.      New  York  domestic  type  cabbage  $35-$42  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern 
terminal  ma,rkets;  $30-$32  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Northern  Danish  type 
$25-$48  in  the  Middle  West.    Midwestern  sacked  yellov/  onions  brought 
$3.25-$4  per  100  pounds  in  most  consuming  centers  but  $2,75-$3  in 
Chicago.    Various  red  fall  varieties  of  apples  ranged  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  bushel  basket  in  leading  city  ma.rkets.    New  York  PJiode  Island 
Greenirigs  sold  at  $5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Illinois 
Jonathans  $5.50-$6  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  48  cents;  91  score,  47^  cents;  90  score,  46-|-  cents.    W  hole- 
sale  prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  i'la.ts, 
27  to  27^  cents;  Single  Daisies,  26-g-  to  27  cents;  Young  Americas,  27 
cents. 

October  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  41  points  to  19.32{Z^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  advanced  37  points  to  18.56^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  advanced  34  points  to  18.6752^.    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  40  points  to 
18.56(2^'  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  20.90j^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  retlected  in  the  proas  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproi  al  at  views  »b<S  opinions  fjuoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WOOL  CO-  The  press  of  September  28  says:  "'The  United  States  is 

OPBEA.TIOIT  urged  to  join  the  International  Fool  Conference  now  composed  of 

SOUG-HT  England,  France,  G-eriaanj'-,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Czechoslovakia, 

which  will  meet  in  Paris  on  Uovemher  21,  and  prolialDly  organize  a 
world  federation  on  wool  and  wool  products.    America  is  req.uested 
to  send  a  delegation  to  this  session,  even  if  only  as  unofficial  olDservers.  The 
matter  was  placed  "before  leaders  of  the  American  wool  and  cloth  industry  yester- 
day when  Maurice  Duhrulle,  leading  worsted  manufacturer  of  Prance,  acted  as  host 
at  a  luncheon  at  iJew  York.  M.  Duhrulle,  one  of  the  foremost  industrialists  on 
the  Continent,  appeared  officially  as  chairman  of  the  foreign  relations  committee 
of  the  International  Wool  Conference. ».  .G-eorge  T.  Willingmyre,  wool  marketing 
specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  also  present  and  indicated  in 
a  Drief  statement  that  the  G-overnment  is  inclined  to  approve  any  step  in  indus- 
try wiiich  would  tend  to  advance  international  am.ity  and  "better  understanding 
with  other  nations. .o," 


BUSINESS  That  "business  in  the  United  States  is  forging  ahead  at 

COKDITIONS         an  unusual  pace  despite  the  political  uncertainties  of  a  presi- 
dential election  year,  was  indicated  yesterday  "by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  stated  in  its  review  of  general  "business 
and  financial  conditions  that  production  of  manufactures  and  minerals  increased 
considera"bly  in  August,  the  output  of  manufacturing  plants  heing  larger  than 
at  this  season  of  anj'-  previous  year.    "Volume  of  industrial  and  trade  activity 
also  increased  during  the  month  and  there  was  a  fu.rther  advance  in  wholesale 
comjnodity  prices.    Reserve  "bank  credit  outstanding  increased  in  Septem"ber,  the 
"board  said,  reflecting  in  part  seasonal  demands  for  currency,  and  credit  and 
money  rates  remained  firm. 


RADIO  RE~  The  press  to-day  says:  "Despite  ntimerous  rumors  to  the 

ALLOCATION         contrary,  the  reallocation  plan  which  the  Radio  Commission  has 
ordered  will  go  into  effect  Ilovember  11,  Judge  E.  0.  Sykes, 
vice  chairman  of  the  commission,  said  yesterday.    He  said  that 
while  a  number  of  "broadcasters  wo-jld  pro"ba"bly  like  to  be  heard  on  the  proposed 
changes,  the  greater  number  vrill  probably  try  out  the  new  plan  to  see  how  it 
works.    Further  hearings  will  be  held  on  October  2  by  the  commission  in  connec- 
tion with  transcontinental  shortwave  applications. .» " 


CALIPOEIIIA  A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  to-da;y'  states  that  California 

PRUIT  MSU  citrus  growers,  desiring  to  extend  aid  to  Florida  hurricane 

AID  FLORIDA       sufferers,  have  contributed  five  cars  of  citrus  fruit,  two  of 
oranges  and  three  of  lemons,  to  be  disposed  of  in  five  eastern 
fruit  auctions  nezt  Monday  and  the  proceeds  turned  over  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  These  sales  will  be  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia and  possibly  in  Cleveland, 
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British  A  London  dispatch  September  26  says:  "The  Indian  tea  trade  is 

Tea  Trade    distressed  because  there  is  too  much  tea  on  the  market  and  no  means  of 
restricting  output,    SJven  if  agreement  is  reached  in  India  there  is 
.    "Java,  to  be  contended  with.    The  latter  is  the  greatest  problem,  always 
producing  as  much  tea  as  possible  without  reference  to  the  market  re- 
sult, according  to  the  Financial  News.    Assam,  is  also  offering  every- 
thing it  may  have  of  whatever  quality.    Of  recent  years  the  supplies 
of  Java  teas  coming  to  Great  Britain  have  expanded  substantially. 
Obviously,  this  circumstance  has  entailed  the  displacement  of  a  certain 
amount  of  British  colonial  teas,  and  is  not  relished  by  Indian  and 
Ceylon  growers.     Interesting  developments  are  pending  following  the 
recent  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trade  presented  jointly  by  the  Indian, 
South  Indian  and  Ceylon  associations.    It  seeks  to  bring  Java  tea  un- 
der the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1926,  and  has  been  referred  to  the 
standing  committee,  which  is  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  mattdr." 

Mtrogen  The  Field  (London)  for  September  13  says:  "The  British  m^nu- 

in  Britain  facturers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  the 
new  activities  of  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Producers'  Association  in  its 
endeavor  to  recapture  the  ground  lost  by  the  Chilean  product  in  recent 
years.    Nitrates  in  a  new  form,  called  nitEO--chalk,  containing  15^  per' 
cent  of  nitrogen,  are  in  process  of  production  at  the  Billingham  workp 
of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  and  the  price  to  farmers  has 
been  fixed  at  10  pounds  per  ton  for  cash,  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  G-reat  Britain  in  two-ton  lots  and  upwards,  for  delivery  January- 
June,  1929.    Seeing  that  nitro-chalk,  which  consists  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  contains  the  same  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen as  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  the  price  of  10  pounds,  fixed  for  the 
British  fertilizer,  compares  favorably  with  the  future  prices  quoted 
for  the  Chilean  product,  which  range  from  10  pounds  to  10  pounds 
13  shillings  per  ton,  for  delivery  in  five-ton  lots.    British  farmers  h 
have  until  lately  been  enduring  the  effects  of  the  South  American  meat 
war,  which  resulted  in  enormous  quantities  of  chilled  beef  being 
dumped  on  the  English  market  regardless  of  cost  by  the  com.peting  coror' 
panies.    That  struggle  has  ceased  and  meat  prices  have  been  brought 
back  to  a  more  reasor-able  level.    Now  farmers  can  look  on  with  some 
enjoyment  at  the  nitrogen  war,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  result  in 
fertilizers  being  offered  them  at  still  cheaper  rates." 

Pickard  Sam  Pickard,  Eadio  Commissioner,  writes  of  raral  interests 

on  Farm       in  radio  to  The  New  York  Times,  saying  in  part;  "Development  of  farm 
Eadio  radio  programs,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions, . chief ly  in  the 

Middle  liTest,  is  rapddly  reaching  a  stage  of  stagnation.    Due  to 
urban-mindedness  or  to  lack  of  interest  and  sympathy,  broadcasting 
from  many  stations  which  by  dint  of  location  at  least  might  be  par- 
tially dedicated  to  the  rural  interests  has  gone  merrily  on  from  ojiB 
bright  Broadway  tune  to  another. •• .The  urban-minded  program  director 
as  well  as  the  advertiser  may  heed  the  fact  that  this  great  audience, 
numbering  roughly  one-third  of  the  aggregate,  comprises  the  most  de- 
pendable, appreciative,  impressionable  class  of  listeners  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  the  advertiser  who 
understands  its  peculiar  psychology  and  who  successfully  injects  into 
his  sponsored  broadcast  the  smile  and  handshake  of  the  crossroads. ••• 
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Orderly  marketing  of  farm  products,  the  crux  of  the  agricultural 
dilemm  and  the  goal  of  all  proposed  farm  relief  legislation,  is  a 
partially  demonstrated  achievement  of  radio,  considering  what  has  al- 
ready happened  to  the  old-time  stock  buyer.     In  the  days  before  radio 
the  hu;^'-er  drove  up  to  the  farmerTs  front  gate  as  the  ahs-olute  arbiter 
on  the  price  of  hogs,  because  of  his  advance  information  on  supply 
and  demand.    To-day  the  farmer  has  last-minute  advices  as  to  actual 
selling  prices  on  the  principal  markets,  a  fact  which  has  revolution- 
ized the  shipping  business...." 


Section  3 
I^AiUCST  QUOTATIONS 

Parm 

Products  September     — Slai:^hter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14.50  to  $18.25;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $9  to  $12.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.,   down)  good  and  choice, 
$13.50  to  $17.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $16  to  $17;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $14;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $10.10  to  $11;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice,  $9,15  to  $10.50;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $8,60  to  $9,85  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) ;  slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12,85  to 
$14,25;  feeding  lamliis  (ra,nge  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $12,50  to 
$14.25. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    Ho. 2  red  winter,  Chicago,  $1,49-|-; 
Kansas  City  $1^40  to  $1,41;  2To.2  hard  winter (12-|^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,11  to  $1.13g-;  Ho, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago, 
$1,20;  Kansas  City,  $1,09  to  $1,10^;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  94^^; 
Minneapolis,  87|-  to  89^(^;  Kansas  Citir  87  to  88^;  Ho, 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  95|  to  96<^;  Minneapolis  93^  to  94|-^;  KaJisas  City  89  to  90^^; 
Ho, 3  white  oats  Chicago  4lf  to  44^;  Minneapolis  38  7/8  to  40  7/8^] 
Kansas  City  43  to  44c^. 

Eastern  sacked  Hound  White  potatoes  sold  at  a  range  of  $1- 
$1,45  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Horthern  Hound  Whites  95^zJ- 
$1,05  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  75(^-85yJ  f.o.b.    Hew  York  Elberta 
peaches  mostly  $l,50-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  terminal  markets; 
$1,15-$1,25  f.o.b,  Hochester.    Michigan  Elbertas  $1.25-$1,75  in 
Chicago;  few  sales  at  $1,35  f .cb.  Western  Michigan  points.  Hew 
York  domestic  type  cabbage  $35-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  leading  mrkets; 
$30-$32  f.o.b.  Hochester.    Horthern  Danish  type  $30-$45  in  city 
markets;  $17-$18  f.o.b,  Racine,  Wisconsin.    Eastern  Maiden  Blush 
apples  closed  at  $1-$1,65  per  bushel  basket;  Jonathans  $1.25-$1,75 
and  Grimes  $1.15-$1,50.    Hew  York  Wealthys  $4,75  per  barrel  in  Hew 
York  City.     Illinois  Jonathans  $5,50-$6  in  Chicago. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  27  points  to  19, 05$^  and  on  the  Hev^  Orleaaas  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  23  points  to  18,33^,Gn  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
October  futures  declined  19  points  to  18.48{^,    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  28  points  to 
18,28^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at 
21.15fJ,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


